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CuHapter XIV. 


Face to Face 


F with open mind one reads and observes indus- 
: triousiy and long; if in so doing one covers a wide 
field and so covering reflects in terms of realism, 
he is likely, soon or late, to be brought to a sudden 
consciousness that Man is an unknown quantity and 
his existence unsuspected. 
One will be equally amazed to note that the philoso- 
phers, the theologians, of all times turned their backs 


upon Man: that, from the depths of introspection, 
fixing their gaze in all directions save the real one, they 
have uniformly evolved a phantasm, or a series of 
phantoms, and have declared such to be man in his 


reality—and such reality to be depraved. A small 
feature, however, was overlooked by them in the neg- 
lect to observe that their man, in his depravity, had 
created the gods. Their insistent view of man—a 
further product of their phantasy—lay in the dogma, 
protean in form, that man is creature. 

Meanwhile the real man was always at their elbow, 
or moving in groups or multitudes about them, or even 
looking them in the eyes and holding converse with 
them. But they did not see him: he was too near, too 
commonplace—too transparent. The gods were far 
away and could be understood. 

The mighty man of war also turned his back. Yet 
the wise man, the warrior and the priest differed in no 
valid sense from the multitudes enfolding them as in 
a genesis; for man in his state of depravity as creature, 
created these also, as his demigods. 

Thus man, not knowing himself, and none else 
knowing him, lived as a mirage, within a world of 
mirage which he fancied real. It was real for him: 
for such is the habit of man’s imagination in playing 
tricks with him in his credulity. 

The careful reader and observer again may be 


astonished to note that to the multitudes imagination, 
as such, is unknown—that the multitudes are uncon- 
scious of this power within themselves. Hence the 
reader, the observer, who is not so completely uncon- 
scious of himself, becomes aware of the imposing 
phenomenon that the huge and varied superstructures 
of the civilizations of all times have rested for support 
on so tenuous a foundation as the fabric of the radiant 
dream of the multitudes. That in such dream he will 
clearly see Imagination playing its clandestine role. 
The mass imagination of the multitudes is thus seen 
to be the prime impelling and sustaining power in the 
origins and growth of the civilizations. Let the mass- 
imagination withdraw its consent, withhold its nourish- 
ing acquiescence and faith, then the civilization founded 
thereon begins to wither at the top, emaciates, atrophies 
and dies. One will further note that such changes 
in the mass imagination, in the mass dream, are of 
highly varied origins; but once under way, are beyond 
recall. 

One also minutely notes that the tricks of imagina- 
tion are universal and beyond numbering in variety, 
permeating all phases of the social fabric. Hence man’s 
vagaries and follies and cruelties are beyond computa- 
tion: yet all these betrayals and cajolings and trick- 
eries flow from the same single source, namely the indi- 
vidual, unconscious that his imagination is incessantly at 
work. Because he is not acquainted with its nature, 
and unaware that he is its puppet, his waking hours 
are a continuing dream of inverted Self. 

It is the mass-dream of inverted self, populous with 
fears overt and secret, that forms the continuous but 
gossamer thread upon which are strung as phantom 
beads all civilizations from the remotest past of record 
to that of the present day and hour. As we follow 
back upon this thread—one end of which is delicately 
attached to our own inverted secret thoughts, we find 
it unchanging from end to end, regardless of environ- 
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ment; the civilizations it passes through and upholds 
on its way are but local manifestations and exhibits. 

This intense and continuing preoccupation with in- 
verted self makes it clear why man has turned his back 
on man, and why man is still unknown to himself—and 
unsuspected. 

So long as imagination slyly tricked him into self 
deprecation, self debasement and the slavery of the 
creature conviction, or into the opposite, megalomania, 
with its unquenchable thirst for blood, for plunder, 
and dominion; or with siren song beguiled him through 
the portals of a closed world of abstraction,—he could 
not know himself, and the neighbor must remain a 
stranger to be feared, despised, or placated. 

Indeed, until we come as pioneers, to seek out and 
know imagination as such, to view it clearly defined 
as an erratic and dangerous power, to be controlled; 
until we have observed with realistic clarity its multi- 
farious doings from black magic upward to mighty 
deeds of hand and head and heart, we shall remain 
remote from man’s reality, and from the splendor of 
his native powers. 

. * * 


One who has made the rough pilgrimage through the 
jungled infirmities of philosophy, of theology, and 
through the wilderness of turbid dream-words uttered 
by the practical man who deals in cold, hard facts; one 
who as pioneer worked his troubled way through the 
undergrowth of culture with its acceptances, its pre- 
conceptions and precious finalities; one who, led on by 
a faith unfaltering, at last arrives at the rendezvous 
with Life, here testifies the natural man as sound to the 
core and kindly, yet innocent of himself as the seat of 
genius, as container of limitless creative powers of 
beneficence. 

Solely on the strength of this faith was begun the 
story of a child-dream of power. 


* * * 


Wherefore we may now inquire: What are these 
powers, and what is the reality we affirm to be man? 

He is none other than ourselves divested of our 
wrappings. If we in imagination divest ourselves of 
our wrappings we may see that he is ourselves. If we 
remove our blinders we shall see more clearly. If we 
look out between the bars of our self-imprisonment, 
we may note him nearby, walking familiarly in the 
garden of Life. Undoubtedly he is ourselves, he is our 
youth, he is our spirit, he is that within us which has 
yearned for frank utterance, how long, and still yearns. 

It is appalling to think he is ourselves; to wake from 
our dream and see him. Yet will it not be inspiriting 
to find him at our elbow—no longer a stranger—no 
longer to be feared? To know that he is like us all? 
To feel the widening sense, as we regard him, that he 
stands not only as our explanation, but as our self- 


revelation. True, he is not at all what we had sup- 
posed and what we have affirmed. Yet will he be 
grimly recognized as he comes into view—to our amaze, 
for he is precisely that which we have denied. 

We may be shocked at first, retreat, and disclaim; 
for denial of the power of life is our habit of old. We 
have other habits of old woven into weird gro- 
tesqueries. ‘These are among our wrappings. 


* * * 


Inasmuch as man has been affirmed herein as sound 
and kindly, let us examine him. Rest assured we shall 
find naught in him that is not truly in ourselves and 
was not there in latency at birth. 

To begin: He is a Worker and a Wanderer in 
varied ways. With his bodily powers he may go here 
and there, he may move objects about, he may change 
the order of things. Here at the onset we find a por- 
tentous power—the power to change situations: he can 
make new situations. With his ten fingers he can do 
wonderful things, make things he needs, make acces- 
sory things to extend his muscular powers. Thus he 
manipulates—he further changes situations: He 
changes his own situations, he creates an environment 
of his own. One sees here the Adventurer, the Crafts- 
man, the Doer,—ever growing in power. Thus man’s 
first collective power within himself is the power to 
aspire, to work—to wander—to go from place to place 
near and far—to return to his home. 

Now comes into view that power we call Curiosity— 
and coupled with it the power to inquire. Man’s 
power to inquire we call a mental power, to distinguish 
it from his somatic power. It may have had a begin- 
ning, it can have no end. The results of inquiry we call 
knowledge; its high objective we call science. The 
objective of science is more knowledge, more power; 
more inquiry, more power. 

Now, if to the power to do we added the power to 
inquire, Man, the worker, grows visibly more compact 
in power, more potent to change situations and to 
make new situations for himself. The situation may 
be a deep gorge in a wilderness; the new situation 
shows a bridge spanning the chasm in one great leap. 
Thus it is that man himself, as it were, leaps the chasm, 
through the adventurous coérdination of his power to 
inquire and his power to do. And thus the natural 
man ever enlarges his range of beneficence. His life 
experiences are real. He reverses the dictum “I think: 
therefore I am.” It becomes in him, J am: therefore I 
inquire and do! 

It is this affirmative “I am” that is man’s reality. 

Wherefore warrior, philosopher and priest turned 
their backs. This “I am” they could not see, could not 
suspect, even as it stood at their elbow regarding them 
with ordinary human eyes. For it had been settled 
long ago on abundant evidence that man is creature 
and depraved. 
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In the history of mankind there are recorded two 
great INVERSIONS. The first, set forth by the Nazarene 
to the effect that love is a greater power and more real 
than vengeance. The second, proclaimed the earth to 
be a sphere revolving in its course around the sun. 
These affirmations were made in the face of all evidence 
sacred to the contrary. Who could feel the earth 
revolving? Who could fail to see the sun rise and set? 
What but blood could satisfy, or an eye for an eye? 

Hence man’s powers were not seen as himself, nor 
himself as his powers. Such recognition would involve 
a reversal and inversion both of sacred lore and common 
sense. 

In reactive consequence of age-long self-repression 
and self-beguilement the world of mankind is now 
preparing its way for a Third Inversion. The world 
of heart and head is becoming dimly sentient that man 
in his power is Free Spirit—Creator. ‘The long dream 
of inverted self is nearing its end. Emerging from 
the heritage of mystical unconsciousness and phantasy, 
the world of mankind is stirring. Man’s deeds are 
about to become conscious deeds in the open. ‘The 
beauty, the passion, the glory of the past shall merge 
into a new beauty, a new passion, a new glory as man 
approaches man and, recognizing him, rejoices in him 
and with him, as born in power. 


* * * 


Never in man’s time has there been such sound war- 
rant for an attitude of Optimism as in our own, the 
very present day. Yet to him who in myopic fear looks 
but at the troubled surface, there appears equal warrant 
in the phantasy of Pessimism. What a price man shall 
have paid for freedom! For freedom from the thrall of 
his parlous imagination! For freedom from the strangle 
hold of his own phantasmal self! 


* * 


He who has lived, alive, during the past fifty years 
has viewed an extraordinary drama. He who starting 
young, shall live through the coming fifty years will 
move within the action and scene shifting of a greater 
drama. 

The gravitation of world thought and dream is 
shifting. Out of the serial collapses of age-long feu- 
dalism is arising a new view of man. For man’s powers, 
in certitude, approach the infinite. They are bewilder- 
ing—amazing in diversity. They unfold their intimate 
complexity to our view as an equally amazing solidarity, 
as we hold, steadfast, to the realistic concept of man as 
free spirit—as creator—even as the vast complexity in 
the outworking of the feudal thought simplifies into a 
basic concept of self-delusion and self-fear. 


+“ * * 


Our portrayal is not yet wholly clear. Let us go on. 
There lies another power in man. ‘That power is 


Morac: Its name is CHoice! Within this one word, 
Choice, lies the story of man’s world. It stands for the 
secret poise within him. It reveals as a flashlight all 
his imagings, his phantasies, his wilful thoughts, his 
deeds, from the greatest to the least, even in this glid- 
ing hour we call today. This one word, Choice, stands 
for the sole and single power; it is the name of the 
mystery that lies behind the veil of all human appear- 
ances. A word that dissolves the enigma of men’s 
deeds. A word, a light that not only illuminates all his 
obvious works, all the inner springs and motives of his 
civilizations, but a light whose rays reach within the 
sanctuary of the secret thought of each and all, thus 
revealing the man of the past and the man of today, 
starkly in personal status as a social factor of benefi- 
cence or woe. Need we know man’s thoughts? View 
his works, his deeds; they tell his choice. 

Implicit in true freedom of spirit lies a proud and 
virile will. Such glorious power of free will to choose, 
envisages beneficent social responsibility as manifest 
and welcome. Here now stands in full light Man erect 
and conscious as a moral power. ‘The will to choose 
aright lifts him to the peak of social vision whence he 
may forecast new and true situations. 


* * * 


The Free Spirit is the spirit of Joy. It delights to 
create in beauty. It is unafraid, it knows not fear. It 
declares the Earth to be its home, and the fragrance of 
Earth to be its inspiration. It is strong, it is mighty 
in beneficence. It views its powers with emotions of 
adventure. Humility it knows not. It dreams a civ- 
ilization like unto itself. It would create such a world 
for mankind. It has the strength. It sees the strength 
of the fertile earth, the strength of the mountains, the 
valleys, the far spreading plains, the vast seas, the 
rivers and the rivulets, the great sky as a wondrous 
dome, the sun in its rising, its zenith, and its setting, 
and the night. It glories in these powers of earth and 
sky as in its own. It affirms itself integral with them 
all. It sees Life at work everywhere—Life, the mys- 
terious, the companionable, the ineffable, the immensest 
and gentlest of powers, clothing the earth in a pattern 
of radiant sublimity, of tenderness, of fairy delicacy— 
ceaselessly at work. Thus the free spirit feels itself to 
be likewise clothed as with a flowing shoulder-garment, 
symbol of power akin to the fluent mystery and 
fecundity of Life. Thus it moves in the open with 
vision clear. Thus is man the wonder-worker bound 
up in friendship with the wonder-worker—Life. 


* * * 


Now the real man begins to shape within our vision. 
Consider his primary powers: He, the worker, the 
inquirer, the chooser. Add to these the wealth of his 
emotions—also powers. Think how manifold they are, 
how colorful: how with them he may dramatize his 
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works, his thoughts, his choosings: how he may beautify 
his choice. Think of his power to receive: to receive 
through the channels of his senses, to receive through 
his mystic power of sympathy which brings understand- 
ing to illumine Knowledge. Think of what eyesight 
means as a power, the sense of touch, the power to 
hear, to listen: and the power of contemplation. Add 
these to his cumulating interblending power: then think 
again of his enlarging power to act. Deep down within 
him lies that power we call Imagination, the power 
instantly or slowly to picture forth, the power to act in 
advance of action; the power that knows no limitations, 
no boundaries, that renders vivid both giving and 
receiving; the inscrutable dynamic power that energizes 
all other powers. Think of man as Imagination! Then 
think of him as Will! Now enrich the story of his 
prior-mentioned powers with the flow of imagination 
and the steadiness of will. Think anew of his power to 
act; of the quantity and quality of this power. 

Now think of the freedom such power brings! 

Think of the power we call Vision: that inner sight 
which encompasses the larger meanings of its outer 
world, which sees humanity in the broad, which beholds 
the powers without itself, which unifies its inner and 
its outer world, which sees far beyond where the eye 
leaves off seeing, and as sympathetic insight finds its 
goal in the real. 

Now see Man go forth to work, inspired by his vision 
of the outer world, himself made eager by the passion 
to live and worthily to do! 

See him go forth in certitude as seer, as prophet, as 
evangelist, proclaiming his faith—in certitude as 
worker, to build a new home. 

See him, as poet, as troubadour, as he goes forth, 
singing the new song, the refreshing song—calling in 
carols: Awake! ye dreamers all, Lift up your heads, 
and be your hearts lifted up that Life in splendor may 
come in: Ye who dream in the shadows and are sore 
perplexed. 

Thus the multitudes vibrate, as they dream—at the 
sound of a song in their dream. 

It is the richness of the soul-life of the multitudes that 
inspires and at times appalls the observer. For the 
multitudes are compact of human beings—a vast cease- 
less flow of individuals, each a dreamer, each latent in 
power, the mass moving noiselessly through time— 
slowly changing in its constancy of renewal. 


*x* * 


Thus though Man now appears before us in glamor 
as a maze of powers, we have not yet made his image 
clear in full, and in diversity. 

While it is plain, when all wrappings are removed, 
we shall find all men to be alike in native possession of 
essential powers, we are at once confronted by this 
paradox: that all men obviously are different; that 
no two are alike. In plain words we find each human 


being unique. When we say unique, we mean the only 
one. ‘Thus each one is the only one. If we have 
mused long upon the immense fecundity and industry of 
Life, the paradox vanishes: The only one and the all 
coalesce. The individual and the mass become one, in 
a new phase of power whose stupendous potency of 
creative art in civilization stuns the sense of pos- 
sibility. 

Now opens to our view the Democratic Vista! 

Now see unfold the power of the only one in mul- 
tiple, and the One become a vast complex of unique 
powers inspired of its free spirit and its power of benef- 
icence—its works now solidly founded on the full 
emergence of courage—the evanishment of fear! 


* * * 


Alas, the world has never known a sound social fabric, 
a fabric sound and clean to the core and kindly. For 
it has ever turned its back on Man. Through time 
immemorial it has, in overt and secret fear of self, 
been impotent to recognize the only one, the unique. 
Hence wars and more wars, pestilence, famine and 
desolation: the rise and crumbling of immense fabrics. 

The feudal concept of self-preservation is poisoned 
at the core by the virulent assumption of master and 
man, of potentate and slave, of external and internal 
suppression of the life urge of the only one—of its 
faith in human sacrifice as a means of salvation. 

The only one is Ego—the “I am’—the unique—the 
most precious of man’s powers, their source and sum- 
mation in diversity. Without Ego, which is Life, man 
vanishes. Ego signifies Identity. It is the free spirit. 
It is not a tenant, it is the all in all. It is present 
everywhere throughout man’s wondrous being. It is 
what we call the spiritual, a term now becoming inter- 
changeable with the physical. It is the sign and 
symbol of man’s immense Integrity—the “I am that I 
am.” To it the Earth, the world of humanity, the 
multitudes, the universe—become an Egocosm. 

Thus to the eye of the earnest watcher, the dual 
man of legend and of present mythical belief fades, 
incorporeal as a ghost. Departing it leads the ghostly 
feudal scapegoat with its burden of sin. 

It is man’s manifest integrity that reveals him valid— 
sound to the core. It is this spiritual integrity that 
defines him human, that points true to his high moral 
power—the power of valid choice. 

This new vision of man is the true vision of man. 

Toward this new truth, this inversion, the world of 
mankind slowly turning, vaguely conscious, strives to 
articulate that which is as yet too deep, too remote, 
too new for its words. But it is not too deep, too 
remote or too new for its aspirations. 


* * 


Thus in portrayal stands Man the Reality: Container 
of self-powers: a moving center of radiant energy: 
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awaiting his time to create anew in his proper image. 

Are then the multitudes infertile? Is genius rare? 
Has our traditional education and culture left us wholly 
blind? Have we forgotten the children—Egos at our 
elbow? The springtide of genius there! Shall we con- 
tinue to destroy? What is our Choice? How have 
we exercised it? How shall we exercise it? Is our 
moral power asleep? Are we without faith in our 
own? 

Whence then this story of a child’s dream of power? 

What shall our dream be? 


Sg * * 


Our dream shall be of a civilization founded upon 
ideas thrillingly sane, a civilization, a social fabric 
squarely resting on man’s quality of virtue as a human 
being; created by man, the real, in the image of his 
fruitful powers of beneficence; created in the likeness 
of his aspirant emotions, in response to the power and 
glory of his true imagination, the power of his intelli- 
gence, his ability to inquire, to do, to make new situa- 
tions befitting his needs. A civilization that shall 
reflect man sound to the core and kindly in the exercise 
of his will to choose aright. A civilization that shall 
be the living voice, the spring song, the saga of the 
power of his Ego to banish fear and fate, and in the 
courage of adventure and of mastership to shape his 
destiny. 

Such dream is the vigorous daylight dream of man’s 
abounding power, that he may establish in beauty and 
in joy, on the earth, a dwelling place devoid of fear. 
That in the so doing he shall establish an anchorage 
within his universe, in courage, in the mighty spirit of 
adventure, of masterful craftsmanship, as he rises to the 
heights of the new art of all arts,—the art of upbuilding 
for the race a new, a stable home. 


* * * 


Plainly the outworking of so sublime a conception as 
that of rearing the fabric of a worthwhile civilization 
upon the basic truth of man’s reality as a sure founda- 
tion, implies the inversion of a host of fixed ideas “‘con- 
secrated by the wisdom of the ages.’”” The time has 
come to place the wisdom of the ages in the balance of 
inquiry; to ascertain, when weighed, wherein it may 
be found wanting in the human sense. One sure test 
is sanity, for to be unkind is to be dangerously un- 
balanced. 

It is also time to test out the folly of the ages, the 
multifarious corruption involved in abstract and con- 
crete irresponsibility, the abuse of power, the abuse of 
the useful, the successive collapses and ruin, the ever 
present sense of instability, the all-pervading fear, the 
lack of anchorage. 

So testing, we shall find that alike the wisdom and 
folly of the ages rest in utter insecurity upon a false 
concept of the nature of man. For both “wisdom” 


IDEA 


and folly have committed and still commit the double 
folly of turning away from man in contempt. 

Glancing at our modern civilization we find on the 
surface crust essentially the same idea at work that has 
prevailed throughout the past. Yet if we search 
beneath the surface we discern a new power of the 
multitudes everywhere at work. It is the power of a 
changing dream, of a changing choice; of Life urging 
upward to the open the free spirit of man—so long self 
suppressed under the dead weight of the “consecrated 
wisdom of the ages” and its follies, 


* * * 


The fabricating of a virile, a proud and kindly 
civilization, rich in its faith in man, is surely to consti- 
tute the absorbing interest of the coming generations. 
It will begin to take on its functional form out of the 
resolve of choice, and the liberation of those instincts 
within us which are akin to the dreams of childhood, 
and which, continuing on through the children and the 
children of the children, shall be a guide evermore. For 
who shall say the child is not the unsullied wellspring 
of power! 

The chief business now is to pave the way for the 
child, that it may grow wholesome, proud and stal- 
wart in its native powers. 

So doing we shall uncover to our view the amazing 
world of instinct in the child whence arises genius with 
its swift grasp of the real. 

The great creative art of upbuilding a chosen and 
stable civilization with its unique culture, implies 
orderly concentration and organization of man’s powers 
toward this sole end, consciously applied in each and 
every one of his socially constructive activities in the 
clear light of his understanding that the actualities of 
good and evil are resident in man’s choice—and not else- 
where. Thus will arise a new Morale in its might! 

And let it be well understood that such creative 
energy cannot arise from a welter of pallid abstractions 
as a soil, nor can it thrive within the tyranny of any 
cut and dried system of economics or politics. It must 
and will arise out of the heart, to be nurtured in com- 
mon honesty by the intelligence, and by that sense of 
artistry which does not interfere with the growth of 
a living thing but encourages it to seek and find its 
own befitting form. Thus the living idea of man, the 
free spirit, master of his powers, shall find its form- 
image in a civilization which shall set forth the highest 
craftsmanship, the artistry of living joyously in stable 
equilibrium. 

Thus widens the Democratic Vista! 


*- * * 


The historic Feudal thought, sought and found its 
form in a series of civilizations resting upon a denial 
of man by the multitudes themselves, who sought 
cohesion in mutual fear of life, and out of the culture 
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of fear they created their tyrants. Their unsafe 
anchorage lay in the idea of force, in its convincing out- 
ward show of domination, splendor and glory. 

In terror of the unknown, in appeal for mediation, 
the multitudes passed their immense unconscious power 
to those they raised aloft—gods or men, and as value 
received they created and accepted the status of servi- 
tude. Those thus raised aloft became enormously 
parasitic, capping and sapping the strength of the multi- 
tudes. As the latter grew in self-sacrifice and poverty, 
they became luxurious in that they gave their all in the 
name of glory that their children, the great, might 
flourish. They staggered ’neath the weight of the 
mighty they upheld aloft and who came to know them 
not—other than as beasts to toil or fight. Thus 
has the feudal super-power ever undermined its 
own foundation, ever, in recurring cycle, collapsing 
and renewing—renewing and collapsing. ‘Times, 
places, names, local colors, mechanisms, countenances, 
change. The idea, the thought, the fear, persists 
through the ages. 

+ * * 


For us the chief impress of the self-revealing story of 
mankind lies in the perception that all sanctioning 
power comes from below. From the vast human 
plenum we have called the multitudes, it arises gently, 
massively, step by step, stage by stage, height upon 
height; all of which but signifies the peoples’ dreams of 
glory taking shape vicariously in their times and places. 
The spectacular and imposing groups and summits of 
the feudal superstructure have no other base, no other 
sanction. Like towering cumulus clouds they float 
upon thin air. 

As there are truths that lie within truths, so are 
there dreams that lie within dreams. The most ancient 
of dreams lies indeed within the feudal dream. ‘This 
dream is none other than the dream of the reality of 
man. 

As truths one by one appear above the surface, ever 
more powerful, farther reaching as they come from 
greater depths of life, so the great deep dream of man’s 
free spirit has been moving upward through the feudal 
dream. The flair of his powers is now sensing in the 
thought of the man of today. 


* * 


With the great inversion of the Earth and the Sun, 
brought definitely about by so small an object as a 
telescope which man in his curiosity invented—created 
—to extend his power of eyesight and the daring 
thought—the dream—it stood for; with this shock of 
inversion definitely began the greatest of man’s adven- 
tures upon his Earth. 

We in present sense and in retrospect call it the 
Mopern. 

The feudal flow poured on, the germ of the modern 
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growing in embryo apace and inexterminable. Inquiry 
upon inquiry followed; invention upon invention, dis- 
covery upon discovery; and wars and more wars, 
tremors, and the downfall of mighty superstitions; 
cunning and betrayal raged in abuses of delegated 
power, institutions rocked, dogma came forth in the 
open, knife and torch in hand the feudal flow went on 
in stealth, the modern power grew and ramified; there 
was calm and there was turbulence; onward flowed the 
feudal stream with its new arrangements, its new col- 
lapses, its new horrors, its new deaths, its new resurrec- 
tions, as the power.of man’s self-determination, the 
assertion of his free spirit, none too articulate as yet, 
none too sane, clarified in growing strength, its inven- 
tions seized upon, its uses turned to abuse, yet goading 
the feudal power into titanic writhings, fears and 
dreads, desperations, ruses and stratagems, wars and 
more wars—the dread phantom of awakening multi- 
tudes—the resolve to foster hate. 


Yet man the worker, the inquirer, ever pushed on- 
ward in hope. Came the printing press, the mariner’s 
compass, the power of steam, railroads, great ships, the 
discovery and development of new vast hidden riches of 
earth, the harnessing of the mystical power of elec- 
tricity, the land telegraph, the ocean cable, the tele- 
phone, the growth of libraries, the daily papers, the 
public schools, the technical schools, the automobile, 
vast systems of transportation of all kinds, the radio, 
the aeroplane, the mastery of the air, the mastery of the 
seas, the mastery of the earth, the increasing mastery of 
ideas. The immense growth in power of constructive 
imagination and of the will to do. And all to what end ? 
What may tomorrow and tomorrow bring forth out of 
blood-stained yesterday and the flowing yesterdays since 
History’s dawn. 


The great drama we herein have called the Modern, 
unique in the story of mankind, beginning with a 
small telescope, advancing to the radio, to the measure- 
ment of the stars, to the searching out of the utterly 
minute in Life’s infinitude of variety, to enormous 
strides in developments of utility, we may say is in 
character so eye-opening as to constitute the first act 
in the drama of the universal education of mankind 
through a series of imposing object lessons, changing 
situations, shifting scenes. Also, in that act begins the 
lifting of veils revealing object lessons coming closer 
up, and closer, from beneath the surface of feudal 
repression, and of the savage inertia of superstitions 
born of the habit of fear, and of unawareness, of dread 
of the reality of man: object lessons—ever object les- 
sons—crowding upon us. 

Among the most startling of these object lessons we 
are coming to apperceive the significance of choice—its 
dire or its joyous man-made results. Slowly in conse- 
quence comes forth from the hitherto invisible, and 
shapes before us, a presence no gesture can debar, no 
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noise of words deter:—the sublime, the warning, the 
prophetic image of man as Moral Power. 

Thus clarifies in the dawning light of our modern 
day the fuller meaning, the effulgence of the Demo- 
cratic Vista: the super-power of Democratic Man. 

Moral Power, in the intensity of its choice, in the 
full exercise of its purpose to create a world of sanity, 
of beauty and of joy, alone can cause to dissolve and 
fade into thin air as though it had never been, the bale- 
ful feudal superstition of dominion and blood-sacrifice. 

This moral power residing in the multitudes and 
awakening to voice, is what Democracy means. 

To envisage Democracy as a mechanical, political 
system merely, to place faith in it as such,—or in any 
abstraction, is to foster an hallucination, to join in the 
Dance of Death: to confuse the hand of Esau with the 
voice of Jacob. The lifting of the eyelids of the World 
is what Democracy means. 


* * * 


The implications of the Democratic Idea branch into 
endless ramification of science, of art, of all industrial 
and social activities of human well-being, through which 
shall flow the wholesome sap of its urge of self-preserva- 
tion through beneficence, drawn up from roots running 
ever deeper and spreading ever finer within the rich soil 
of human kindness and intelligence. For kindness is 
the sanest of powers, and by its fruits shall Democracy 
be known. It is of the antitheses that Feudalism has 
prepared the way for kindness. Kindness, seemingly so 
weak, is in fact the name of a great adventure which 
mankind thus far has lacked the courage, the intel- 
ligence, the grit to undertake. Its manly, its heroic 
aspect has been unknown, by reasons of inverted notions 
of reality. This form of myopia is of the feudal view. 

In place of myopic ideas, democratic modern thought 
uses clear vision. Clear vision leads to straight think- 
ing, sound thinking to sane action, sane action to 
beneficent results that shall endure. 

In this sense of sound thinking and clean action all 
sciences, all arts, all activities, become sentimentally, 
emotionally, dramatically and constructively imbued 
with the stirring, the self-propelling impulse of the 
democratic idea. Therefore they will all hold in com- 
mon a thought whose inexhaustible power will shape a 
common end which shall signify in the solidity of its 
logic fruitful peace and joy on earth, as equally the 
romance of good-will toward men. 


* * * 


Now that we have a clarifying idea of the nature of 
man and his powers: now that we behold in him that 
which lies deepest and surest in ourselves. we may 
suggest the nature of a democratic education. 

These things it shall do: 

It shall regard the child body, the child mind, the 
child heart, as a trust. 
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It shall watch for the first symptom of surviving 
feudal fear and dissolve it with gentle ridicule while it 
teaches prudence and the obvious consequences of acts. 
No child that can toddle bravely is too young to know 
what choice means, when presented objectively and 
humanly. Thus it shall teach the nature of choice at 
the beginning. 

It shall allow the child to dream, to give vent to its 
wondrous imagination, its deep creative instinct, its 
romance. 

It shall recognize that every child is the seat of 
genius; for genius is the highest form of play with 
Life’s forces, 

It shall allow the precious being to grow in its whole- 
some atmosphere of activities, giving only that cultiva- 
tion which a careful gardener gives—the children shall 
be the garden. 

It shall utilize the fact that the child mind, in its 
own way, can grasp an understanding of things and 
ideas, supposed now in our pride of feudal thought to 
be beyond its reach. 

It shall recognize that the child, undisturbed, feels in 
its own way the sense of power within it, and about it. 
That by intuition the child is mystic—close to nature’s 
heart, close to the strength of Earth. 

The child thus warded will be a wholesome, happy 
child. It will forecast the pathway to its maturity. 

As from tender age the child grows into robust 
demonstrative vigor, and ebullition of wanton spirits, 
the technic of warding will pass by degrees into the 
technic of training or discipline—bodily, mentally, emo- 
tionally; the imagination, the intellect, organized to 
work together; the process of codrdination stressed. 
The idea of the child’s natural powers will be sug- 
gested a little at a time and shown objectively. 

The child by this time is passing out of its reveries; 
life is glowing, very real, very tangible. So shall its 
awakening powers be trained in the glowing real, the 
tangible, the three R’s, made glowing and real to it as 
a part of its world. It is here the difference between 
welcome work and a task comes into play: the dif- 
ference between a manikin and a teacher. 

Now arrives the stage of pre-adolescence—unroman- 
tic urge of hastening vegetative growth; the period of 
the literal, the bovine, disturbed at times by prophetic 
reverie. This is the time for literal instruction. 

Now comes the stage of adolescence, when the whole 
being tends to deliquesce into instability, vague ideal- 
isms, emotions hitherto unknown or despised, bashful- 
ness, false pride, false courage, introspection, impulsive- 
ness, inhibitions, awkward consciousness of self, yet 
with an eye clairvoyant to that beauty which it seeks, a 
stirring in the soul of glory, of adventure, of romance. 
The plastic age of impressionability, of enthusiasms. 
Also the Danger Age: the age of extreme susceptibility 
under cover of indifference in self-protection: The age 
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when thoughts and musings are most secret. 
that makes or breaks. 

This is the crisis where democratic education, recog- 
nizing it as such, shall attain to its first main objective 
in fixing sound character, in alert intensive training of 
the native power to feel straight, to think straight, to 
act straight, to encourage pride in well-doing, to make 
so clear the moral nature of choice that the individual 
may visualize the responsibilities involved in the conse- 
quences of choice. To train the imagination in con- 
structive foresight, in the feeling for real things, in the 
uses of sentiment, of emotion, in the physical and the 
spiritual joy of living; to stabilize the gregarious into 
the social sense; to set forth the dignity of the ego and 
all egos. 

This is the time to put on the heavy work, to utilize 
to the full this suddenly evolving power, the re- 
crudescent power of instinct, to direct this power into 
worth-while channels, to prepare adolescents to become 
worth-while adults, free in spirit, clean in pride, with 
footing on the solid earth, with social vision clear and 
true. 

The later technical trainings shall be imbued of the 
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same spirit. ‘The varied kinds shall all be set forth as 
Specialized yet Unified social activities. Science shall 
be thus understood and utilized, the fine arts shall be 
thus understood and utilized, the industrial arts, the 
arts of applied science, and most urgently the science 
and the art of education, all shall thus be understood 
and utilized as social functions, ministering to the all- 
inclusive art of creating out of the cruel feudal chaos of 
cross purposes, a civilization, in equilibrium, for free- 
men conscious of their powers, and with these powers 
under moral control. 

Such civilization shall endure, and ever grow in 
culture, for it shall have a valid moral foundation, 
understandable to all. It will possess a vigor hitherto 
undreamed of, a versatility, a virtuosity, a plasticity as 
yet unknown, for all work will be done with a living 
purpose, and the powers of mankind shall be utilized 
to the full, hence there shall be no waste. 

No dream, no aspiration, no prophecy can be saner. 

Man shall find his anchorage in self-recognition. 

Thus broadens and deepens to our comprehension the 
power and the glory of the Democratic Vista! 


(To be concluded) 


At the Lincoln Memorial 
18 JUNE, 1923 


Music and stately company, 

The marble symbol shining through the mist, 
The bannered barge, the flaunting, joyous flags, 
The lights, the solemn meaning of it all 

Were caught and carried in a young girl's face. 


She seemed a sweet presiding genius, by 

Whose side the years fled and were vanquished. 
I was young again, and walked with boyhood’s 
Sweetheart through the rain. 


W.L. &. 


The Federal Public Building Situation 


By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


It takes time to achieve things, and much patience. 
Nearly ten years have passed since the JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS began to pub- 
lish the results of its studies of the public building 
situation in Washington and its narrative of the old 
“pork-barrel” method of providing for public buildings 
outside the capitol city. 

The facts placed before the American people by the 
JourNAL,—for its articles were copied and reprinted 
throughout the United States,—began to bear fruit 
without delay. A Public Buildings Commission was 
appointed to study the needs of the capitol city, and 
its reports have laid the basis for a wise future develop- 
ment. As for the “pork-barrel” public buildings bills, 


not one has passed since that day. Now, thanks to the 
intelligent efforts being made by the present adminis- 
tration, and directed toward a sane and comprehensive 
method of providing all classes of federal public build- 
ings, there is a great hope that this question may be 
dealt with properly. 

If there is one reproach that the people of the United 
States have to suffer it is that they snatch at remedies 
without any clear understanding of the malady they 
seek to cure. The Federal Public Building Question 
ought to begin by a statement of the problem. There- 
fore, let us see if we can agree upon a definition of the 
Federal Public Building Problem to be solved: 

First, in broad terms, the problem is to provide 
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shelter for Government activities. No one will dis- 
agree with that, but everyone will wish to qualify it by 
adding the word “suitable,” to which we agree. But 
what is suitable shelter? 

Well, a simple answer would be,—buildings of good 
design, soundly built of the best materials for the pur- 
pose, and yielding a smooth, comfortable and efficient 
usefulness to their occupants and to the public at large. 
Will anyone disagree with that definition ? 

It is at this point that the difficulty begins, however, 
for “good design” is not determinable by mathematical 
or philosophical equations. ‘There are personal tastes 
and preferences and predilections involved, and what is 
good design for some is not acceptable to others. Some 
latitude has here to be provided for, and the usual 
method of making such a provision is to arrange for a 
competent man or group of men who shall determine 
the question of whether the design for a proposed build- 
ing is a good one or not. In the old days, some federal 
public buildings were built from designs obtained 
through competitions. That is a method of establish- 
ing a design, but there is no evidence to prove that it 
invariably produces a good design. In fact, it is not 
easy to find a federal public building that is very satisfy- 
ing, from the point of view of design, wherever one 
turns, and it is very easy to find plenty of very ordinary 
or very banal structures without looking far. 

The question of design is a rock upon which the 
architectural profession has split, and is likely to con- 
tinue splitting itself for some time. But that does not 
help the Federal Government in its search for good 
design, so what is the answer? 

Let us make up our minds at once that there is no 
complete answer, and that perhaps we are more likely 
to solve the question of good design by approaching the 
problem over a different path,—over the one path by 
which any architectural problem can properly be ap- 
proached, 

A Federal Building is to shelter the Government for 
some purpose. For what purpose? The problem begins 
at that point. Let us say it is a Post Office. Very 
well —what are the functions to be discharged in that 
building and how fast are they likely to grow? Until 
those questions are answered competently, the question 
of good design has no significance. When they are 
answered, the question of location arises. Land will 
be needed. Enough land ought to be acquired to pro- 
vide for present needs and future growth. ‘Then the 
building can be designed. 

It will be pointed out that the actual quantity of land 
needed cannot be determined until some studying of 
the plan has been undertaken, but the probable answer 
to that is that the proper department of the Govern- 
ment would be able to supply the space requirements 
when the service requirements were known, and that 
factor ought therefore to be determinable easily in 
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advance. In a post office there are many similarities as 
between one building and another. Arrangements may 
vary with respect to access and egress and local charac- 
teristics, but the general disposition of the parts must 
remain nearly the same, and space requirements are 
affected principally by the volume of the different kinds 
of mail handled. Heavy parcel post business, for 
example, requires large space and the best possible facili- 
ties for outside trucking. 

Having determined the size of the building neces- 
sary and the amount of land needed, the problem begins 
to take shape. Yet in both of these determinations 
there will very likely be adjustments. Land cannot 
always be picked up in the right place, or of the right 
size, or within a price that is reasonable, for it is well 
known that our citizens do not sell to their government 
at the lowest prices. Thus compromises as between 
land available and the size and shape of the building are 
likely to be involved. It is the function of architecture 
to furnish the knowledge for making these compromises 
or adjustments. 

It is supposable that when the problem had reached 
this point, money would be asked for, and this brings 
us to the second stage of the problem,—a very important 
one, for it is involved with political aspects. Hitherto, 
Congress has, in most cases, selected the public buildings 
to be built and determined the amount to be spent upon 
them. The right to appropriate money cannot be taken 
away from it, but, for the common good, that right 
should be exercised only on the budget principle. Con- 
gress should vote money for public buildings in one of 
two ways. First, by an outright sum for federal public 
buildings to be spent under the guidance of a Govern- 
ment bureau having jurisdiction, or, second, it should 
vote such monies for public buildings as were included 
in a budget presented to it by the bureau in question. 

This method would have certain clear advantages. 
The amount determined would be gauged entirely by 
the financial situation of the government with respect 
to income and outgo and would involve the least pos- 
sible political interference. It would place squarely 
on the bureau the task of providing the right buildings 
in the right places, and if the plan has the demerit of 
leaving the bureau at the mercy of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who would put pressure on it in order to 
secure a building for their constituents, that is the 
irreducible minimum of political interference we can 
provide under our system of party politics. 

Is there hope that Congress would accept such a 
method ? None whatever; and it is the second manner 
of appropriating money which will no doubt obtain in 
the end. A budget will be prepared by the proper 
bureau, setting forth the buildings necessary. Congress 
will then appropriate what it pleases and we shall have 
to be content with the hope that public opinion will 
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slowly correct the tendency to apply political pressure. 
Although let us remember that as the public will be 
selfishly interested in securing a building for some 
section of itself, too much reliance should not be placed 
upon the corrective power of its opinion. These un- 
pleasant facts might as well be faced. They are a part 
of the problem of securing good federal public build- 
ings. 

But there is here a factor that has never been com- 
puted. The whole tendency of things in American life 
has been a drift towards paternalism and the legislative 
Pharmacopoeia. The function of our government is not 
being built upon the principle of example and the dec- 
laration of “Thou shalt,” but is coming more and more 
to rest upon the basis of a police system, which is 
eternally saying: “Thou shalt not.” The present 
clamor for restrictive legislation bears out the assertion, 
but the point is raised because it here seems pertinent 
to inquire what the Federal Government can do in pro- 
viding public buildings, to make them a good example,— 
not only a good example of architecture, but a good 
example of the principle of government, which is far 
more important. 

It is idle to expect that our communities will cave 
very much about a building which is handed out to them 
by an official bureau in Washington, and of which their 
only knowledge will be gained through the blatant 
boasting of the press as to its cost, or its bigness, or the 
fact that it was won through the talents of Congress- 
man Snoop. And yet if we expect our citizens and our 
communities to be interested in their government why 
not begin by arranging to have them take and hold an 
interest in the building which represents the govern- 
ment, which is always with them and ever before them, 
and which, if rightly designed and built, might serve as 
the most valuable of lessons in teaching both citizens 
and communities how to build? Why not, indeed? 
And to me it is at this point the question of good 
design begins to assume some importance. I have not 
the slightest faith in the much blubbered over good 
to be achieved by handing people beautiful buildings. 
If you wish people to be interested and influenced by 
beauty then you must teach them to take an interest in 
its creation! 

How, then, is the question of good design, sound 
building, useful arrangement, to be brought home to 
our communities when the Federal Government wishes 
to erect a public building? 

It might begin with the question of the land. The 
citizens should be thoroughly awakened to the factors 
involved,—size and location. ‘The whole operation of 
acquiring land should be conducted in the open and not 
in secret, and, if possible, the town itself ought to par- 
ticipate in the cost of the land. ‘That perhaps is the 
only way by which sufficient interest can be aroused. 
In any event the old method of secret negotiation should 


be abandoned and the undertaking made a public mat- 
ter from the start. 

At this point we come again to the question of 
design, for here will enter in the kind of materials to 
be employed. I believe they should be those which are 
in keeping with the traditions of the town, except where 
those traditions are based upon the use of wood. We 
do not need to cart materials from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other in order to get a beautiful public 
building. Fire-resistance is essential and that in some 
degree prescribes certain materials. The selection from 
these should then follow tradition,—be it brick, stone, 
or marble. Where there are no determined traditions, 
then the question of suitability should determine, and 
suitability would again be determined by availability. 

In all of these things there remains the opportunity 
for arousing such a public interest that the question of 
design would, in quite an unconscious manner, assume 
an importance in the eyes of the citizens such as would 
tend to exert an incomparable influence. There is no 
reason why the erection of a federal public building 
should not be made a topic of study in the schools. 
Indeed, what better thing could be studied ? 

From all of these premises it follows that the archi- 
tect of the building should be locally selected, or, where 
no competent architect is available, then from the 
nearby territory. It is here that the American Institute 
of Architects, acting for the profession, could help the 
government tremendously. It ought to evolve a plan 
for the selection of an architect which would avoid the 
expense and delay of a competition, and it ought to 
help in working out a plan whereby architects could 
be selected, and even guided if necessary, by regional 
groups of architects, either under the auspices of the 
Chapters or those of the regional directors of the 
Institute. 

The whole plan proposed herein is one of decen- 
tralization of function to the point where, as far as is 
consistently practicable, the question of securing a good 
federal public building is thrown back upon the com- 
munity which that building is to serve. The risk, archi- 
tecturally, is that we may get some buildings not quite 
as good as though the architect were selected under a 
formidable competitive system (which isn’t such a ter- 
rible risk, after all, when you look over our present 
public buildings), but in the end, if the plan can be 
carried through, the opportunity for making govern- 
ment an intelligent constructive force is immeasurable. 

The problem is not one to be solved solely in the 
interests of architects but in the interests of architecture, 
which is quite another thing. And in seeking such a 
solution the government and the people of the United 
States ought not to be chided if they look to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects to show them the way out. 
What could be more natural, if the Institute is what it 
purports to be? 
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Vingt Ans Apres-- IIT’ 
By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE 
Photographs by the Author 


Bills and Banking. 


We pay a bill. After long toil the elderly clerk figures 
out the amount of the tax. Then he must fish out from 
some inconvenient and inaccessible place the old exercise 
book in which he keeps the tax-stamps he has to use 
a score of times a day, all denominations jumbled up 
together. Ensues a long and leisurely search for the 
right kinds, each, when at last found, scrupulously licked 
and stuck on with meticulous accuracy. Then they must 
each be painfully cancelled. This all takes the better 
part of an hour. A bright girl cashier in an American 
hotel could have handled all the delegates of an Institute 
Convention with their attendant bevies while he kept 
one foreigner fuming to get out for one last evening 
stroll in Venice. One of the salient impressions of travel 
in Italy and France is that everything is done as though 
it were the very first time; if you pay a bill it is as 
though that were the first bill invented by man; the 
handling of a piece of baggage is conducted as though 
Adam and Eve were leaving Eden in the dewy dawn of 
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the first recorded moving day. Happy the man or nation 
for whom experience has no lessons. 

The excitement caused in a foreign bank by the pres- 
entation of a cheque for some modest sum is like that 
one might expect in the elementary class in banking of 
a secretarial school for young girls. There are no tellers’ 
cages with the money on tap, and where the teller picks 
up your cheque, turns it over, gives you one keen look 
through the wicket, counts out the money with the speed 
of light, slaps the bills gently on the glass shelf and 
wiggles his fingers at the next in line. In Italy and in 
France—and England is not far behind—they must keep 
the money at the bottom of a barrel in the cellar. You 
go up to an open counter or a desk in a bank where you 
have established your identity and are perfectly well 
known, with your cheque written, and hand it to a polite 
young man who at once begins to fill out papers. When 
they are good and full, he takes them away and is gone 
a long, long, time. You shift your weight to the other 
foot. You crane the neck. Finally, having lots of exer- 
cise behind you and before you, you sit down. 

Presently he reappears. Rigorously concealing the im- 
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patient American temperament behind a smile that would 
make a crocodile blush, you rise, wagging an affable tail. 
But he has no money about him. He bows to some new- 
comer, fills out the usual sheaf of blanks and forms 
and again disappears. The morning is going fast. When 
he comes back he may have your money with him and 
the other poor waiting wretch sits down; an Italian bank 
resembles the waiting room of a busy physician in the 
number of patient sitters. After signing receipts and 
releases in quantity, he grudgingly permits you to lay 
hands on your own hard-earned money, and you rush 
out into Europe, gnashing the teeth politely and foaming 
gently at the mouth. 


Capelli Milanese. 


Of hair I sing. Not the entangling tresses of the 
sirens of the Capri shore, luring Ulysses’ men to their 
cool green caverns, but the frizzed, crimped and tortured 
growth that obscures the cranial shapes of the males of 
Milan. Do I say males? One hardly knows. They 
wear trousers—and the splendor of the coiffure is in 
inverse ratio to their bagginess and dilapidation. Let 
the head, visible above the marble surface of a caffe 
table, but be impressive and we may almost dispense with 
trousers. The eye once caught and held by the amazing 
productions of the art of the perruchiere it will hardly 
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stray to such netherments as neglected continuations and 
abandoned shoes. Hair we see in abundance ia other 
towns, notably in Florence; but nowhere can it be com- 
pared in fantastic efflorescence with the hair of Milan. 
The season, summer, favors its display. Having paid 
our lire for a certain result it were folly to hide it 
under a hat, cruel to deprive our fellow men of the 
sight of so much beauty, such abundance, especially since 
only by a miracle could so much hair be gotten under 
the shelter of one hat. 

Let us select the most populous thoroughfares for our 
promenade; let us pass through the Galleria Vittorio Em- 
manuele where the forestiere gather at the restaurants 
for tea or dinner to see us pass. In the matter of hair 
we despise conformity to type. “Individuality! Ecco! 
As to clothes, yes, we conform; we conform to the style 
Inglese. The coat with a belt, yes. The belt just too 
high, under the shoulderblade, yes. The skirts just too 
long and flaring just too much, yes. The style vero 
Inglese.’ If an English tailor could be anything but the 
most serious of artisans; if he could but permit himself 
a waggish humor, in the mood of such an hour, such 
garments he might—he might—design. 


“Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away!” 










































But we digress from hair. The hair’s the thing. 
Arrayed or not in these garments of fashionable con- 
formity, let our head be distinto. Shall it be clipped on 
the back and sides to the level of the ear? We dep- 
recate the too free use of the razor. Shall it, then, 
gradually increasing in length, bell out, intricately frizzed, 
into that symbol of abundance, the sheaf of wheat, a 
roundish plateau on top? Or shall we, taking full ad- 
vantage of the hirsutitude of our race and nature, abjure 
the clipper and gather the luxuriant herbage into a conical 
bunch, towering high above the skull in the mode of the 
Congo, each separate hair so waved, so shining with 
oils and unguents and pomades breathing sweet odors on 
the air of this, our Milan, that it seems flamelike to 
aspire? Which of these or other fantasies will best 
express our personality, accord best with our profile, most 
impress our fellow beings, as we languidly gesture, 
vivaciously gesticulate, or, walking in the Italian manner, 
from the knees down only, patter past the caffé tables, 
hat in hand, trousers and shoes forgotten? 

What the plumage of the male bird is to the bird, 
such is hair to the youth of Italy’s lower middle class. 
One shudders to think of the spread of such fashions 
to these shores. The sudden recent prevalence here of 
shorn necks, overhung by the eaves of a frowsy thatch, 
faintly adumbrates the horrors from which a mere 
ocean divides us. 

“Ah, Signore,” said an elderly barber to me_ in 
Florence, “you do well to choose me from among these 
younger men; it is we older ones who are the conserva- 
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tives’—and proceeded to give me a hair-cut of such 
vivacious originality that it took the subsequent ministra- 
tions of an American expert during two months to make 
me recognizable by my family and friends. 

So much for the irresistible appeal to the senses of 
humor and taste—but, among the army of black-shirted 
Fascisti, who gathered at the gates of Rome and saved 
Italy from the menace of the Reds and the terrors of 
Communism, were thousands of boys who wore their 
hair in these absurd ways. If the apparel oft proclaims 
the man, it just as often doesn’t; and the same seems to 
be true of hair. 

The Misericordia. 

In nearly every town of Tuscany, large or small, are 
to be seen, now at noonday, again at evening, or in the 
watches of the night, by the light of their own torches 
tossed up on the house fronts, little groups of the 
Arciconfraternita della Misericordia moving swiftly on 
their errands of mercy, shrouded from head to heel in 
the black robe and the mask through whose eye-holes 
gleam the eyes of prince or porter, tradesman or duke, 
count or artisan, gentleman or commoner, serving side 
by side as brothers in this fraternity of pity. Founded 
centuries ago by a public porter, who suggested to his 
fellows that they utilize their waiting time in good works, 
the society has grown until its branches are everywhere 
in Tuscany, burying the dead, nursing the sick, providing 
the poor and ailing with linen and like necessities and 
in some communities maintaining large hospitals. 
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ON THE BEACH aT ALASSIO 


Following the work of Beccafumi, that master 
draughtsman of the late Sienese school whose designs in 
black: and white may be seen in the inlaid floor of the 
Cathedral, it leads us one Sunday afternoon to a certain 
address, which proves to be the home of the Misericordic. 
A courteous young man very obligingly leads us to an 
upper room, where two blackened panels of unusual 
shape hang upon the whitewashed wall. These are be- 
lieved to be by Beccafumi, he says, designed for the end 
panels of an ambulance; and conducts us downstairs to 
the place where several of these curious vehicles are 
held in readiness for service; a sort of enclosed stretcher, 
with poles for bearers, and fringed lambrequins in black 
and white, and red and gold. The tops, sides, and ends 
are hinged to fold back, and on the inside of the ends are 
just such painted panels as those we had seen in the 
chamber above. They were not then for outward display, 
but for the spiritual solace of him who takes his last 
journey in this narrow house. 

On the way out we pass through a large apartment, 
containing scores of lockers to hold such outer garments 
as the members discard when they don their sable livery. 
Some of them are preparing for duty, their black robes 
buttoned to the chin; and we are privileged to see the 
varied tyres of heads, aristocratic, intellectual, or 
plebeian that, upon the streets, are hidden under the black 
hood in a touching humility. 

We ask our host if we may offer a trifle for the work 
of the Order in recognition of his courteous ciceronage; 
he insists upon taking our name and address; and several 
weeks later we receive in America, from the Secretary, 
the official thanks of the Confraternity, accompanied by 
a medal from the hand of the sculptor Branconi, with 


the hope that we, as lovers of art, may care to possess 
it—an acknowledgment quite beyond the deserts of an 
extremely modest donation, but quite in character with 
the true courtesy of Italy. 


Tuscan Roadsides. 


The traveller, by the prosaic train, misses the inner 
charm of the country he traverses, the vignettes of the 
wayside that the pedestrian, the cyclist, and the motorist, 
in their more intimate contacts are able to enjoy. Al- 
though one is not precisely hurled through the landscape 
by rail in Europe, neither speed nor stops may be con- 
trolled—and one may modify the speed and dictate the 
stops of a motor car, an important consideration. Your 
traveller by rail is in the country, to be sure, but he 
cannot feel it all about him as the others may; ahead 
of him and behind him are the partitions of the com- 
partment; on the other side of the carriage, some fat 
person who fears a draft blocks the view and God’s good 
air at the same time. 

One of us, twenty years ago or more, had both walked 
and cycled in Italy and France. A walking trip is out 
of the question when time is limited; and even had the 
other of us ever ridden a wheel, the passage of time has 
modified the enthusiasm of the former athlete for exer- 
cise sure to be heating at least. We unanimously choose 
the cushioned ease of the automobile and a golden after- 
noon of early September to thread the streets of Florence 
and take the road to Siena through the heart of Tuscany; 
past the threshing floors of brick at every farmhouse, 
spread with orange corn for the polenta of the coming 
winter; through the long narrow single streets of villages 
where, in every doorway, sit the women and girls deftly 
weaving the straw coverings for fiaschi in this land of 
good red wine, the very home of generous Chianti; 
through a queer public square, lined all one side with 
stables for the great red and white Tuscan oxen instead 
of the usual podesta or Santa Maria della Cosa; past 
groups of dark-browed girls, who make the Italian ges- 
ture for “addio” as we go by and respond to that for 
“Come hither” by falling on each other’s necks with 
shy but delightful giggles. Through Poggibonsi “where 
the fork begins,” where Farinata degli Uberti meets 
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Buondelmonte in that marvellous immortal tale of Hew- 
lett’s. By little farmsteads in lost hollows of the hills, 
bright streams sparkling through beech woods or groves 
of oak where the brown pigs are rooting. Climbing to 
uplands where we command vast undulating reaches 
of pine forest and olive orchard pricked through with 
the black spires of the cypress and punctuated by little 
walled towns or solitary castelli perched each on its 
crag or hilltop. Past vineyards, heavy with the promise 
of the approaching vintage. 

Twilight filling the valleys like a blue sea, studded 
with the golden islands of the sunlit hills as we draw near 
to Siena and, entering her gates, drive through the long 
street where the soft dusk has gathered, to the albergo— 
all this records and recalls sights and sounds and odors, 
the brush of the air on the cheek, indescribable, unforget- 
able, incommunicable, and precious beyond this telling. 


Olive Yards. 


In retrospect, even the violet headlands that jut out 
into a misty sea, flushed with the rose of a dying sunset, 
pale before the strange magic of these olive yards that 
flank the road for so many miles along the Riviera. On 
the landward side they mount the hillsides, stone terrace 
beyond terrace, where Pan surely pipes at nightfall, diffus- 
ing a mystical silvery twilight even at midday; on the 
other side, between the gnarled immemorial grey trunks 
and the delicate tracery of twig and leafage the Mediter- 
ranean shows like an exquisite enamel that varies from 
amethyst to azure. Perfect silence; perfect peace. 





THE RHONE AT AVIGNON 








The Frontier. 

A sharp turn in the road, a stone building of dry official 
aspect; on the bench before the door, lounging men in 
the uniform of the Italian customs service. We are 
politely invited to exhibit our passport, which is gravely 
examined and returned to us with smiles slightly, and 
just then inexplicably, ironical. We see no French uni- 
forms until, a hundred yards down hill and around an- 
other bend, we are again signaled to stop—and suddenly 
one of us feels as though an icy hand had been laid 
upon his scalp! He had forgotten to have the passport 
viséd in Genoa! The ironical smile of the Italian guard 
was explained; little cared they if we left Italy, but 
the French down the road would have something to 
say about our entering France! 

A pleasant looking official approaches and into his 
hands we give the imperfect document with an air of 
perfect ease—entirely impromptu—no time for rehearsal 
—a masterpiece, we think, of histrionic art. He ex- 
amines it very carefully, the visas of all the consuls of 
all the nations except the one we now so direly need. 
“The passport of M’sieu’ does not seem to be quite en 
regle.” “Tiens! Comment ¢'a! We make the voyage 
circular, M. le brigadier” (he is no brigadier as well we 
know) “we make the voyage circular from France 
through Switzerland and Italy to France again. How 
can it not be en régle?” He retires to the office with 
the honest, considering, responsible air of his type. We 
—in the sense editorial—swither in silence. It is getting 
dark and it is many miles back to Genoa, even though 
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the ironical Italians would let us through. Visions of 
spending our declining years, suspended in a motor car 
like Mahomet’s coffin, in the hundred yards of neutral 
ground between these frontier outposts, pass before our 
eyes. 

Our French friend comes slowly out to the car. “It 
is very irregular, but M’sieu’ may pass.” The icy hand 
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withdraws itself from the scalp and is succeeded by a 
warm and friendly glow for the guard and for the 
whole French nation. “Merci bien, M. le brigadier. 
Veuillez bien fumer?” He hesitates—is lost—accepts the 
proffered cigarette. “Adieu, M. le 
brigadier. 


“Merci, Madame!” 
Meccanista, avanti!” 
We re-enter France. 














On THE SIENA ROAD 


Architectural Sculpture 


Some Impressions of the Present Exhibition of American Sculpture in New York 


The attempt to define in words such distinctions as 
those between the fine arts and the industrial arts, between 
the artist and the artistic craftsman, between decorative 
painting and easel painting, or between architectural 
sculpture and other kinds of sculpture, leads to much 
controversy, some wisdom, many half truths and no 
authoritative verdict, but none the less it is, I think, a 
profitable attempt, particularly for the architect, because 
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in these days of increasing specialization his is the only 
influence especially directed towards unity in various 
unrelated things. 

Sculpture, like mural painting, in order to impress upon 
the beholder its true and full significance should be 
viewed in its intended setting, but to see in this way the 
many notable works that during the past few years have 
been produced by American sculptors would mean months 
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of travel over the length and breadth of the land and even 
then much would be missed and the opportunity for 
comparison would be lacking. 

The present exhibition of the National Sculpture 
Society at the Numismatic Building with its seven hundred 
and twenty-five exhibits, some out-of-doors, some indoors, 
some heroic in scale and setting, some intimate and requir- 
ing a certain aloofness for their contemplation, some 
rugged in conception and execution and some of great 
refinement of finish and material, unquestionably offers 
the best opportunity that has yet been presented in 
America to comprehend the scope of this branch of art 
and to gain a broad vision of its progress. For the first 
time a great and varied collection of sculpture is displayed 
in such a way as not merely to invite comparison and 
criticism, but to impart knowledge of the many different 
kinds of sculpture adapted to differing materials, uses, 
and settings, and to inspire conviction and pride in the 
varying gifts of imaginative vision, structural knowledge, 
characterization and decorative instinct that this craft has 
called into play. 

For the general public, for the sculptors themselves and, 
particularly, for the architects such an exhibition presented 
in such a way is most timely. Intelligent enthusiasm for 
the products of modern architecture, sculpture or painting 
is directed for the most part to individual examples of 
one of these arts rather than to unified accomplishment 
in all. Between architecture and sculpture there has been 
throughout the ages an even closer relationship than be- 
tween architecture and painting and whether we look to 
Egypt or Assyria, China or India, Greece or Rome, 
Byzantium, the Middle Ages or the Renaissance, we find 
the essentials of what we call style indelibly and unmis- 
takably expressed in sculpture as in architecture and that 
without any labored effect towards conformity on the 


part of the sculptors. Even were such conformity possi- 


ble under modern conditions, it would not be desirable, 
for such a similarity of taste, such a unanimity of aim 
as has characterized any one of the great epochs of the 
past would indicate either an unprogressive adherence to 
out-worn things or a general agreement as to the direc- 
tion of one further development entirely at variance with 
the freedom of modern thought. Our search for an essen- 
tial unity of sculptural and architectural form in modern 
work must therefore be directed toward principles of 
broader application than those which unified and stylized 
the work of the past. Take, for example, the expression 
of material. This exhibition as a whole indicates that 
there are probably twenty able sculptors who think in 
terms of bronze to every five who think in terms of 
marble, and for those five only one who thinks in terms 
of softer stone and moreover, the vast majority seem to 
do most of their thinking in terms of clay or plastolina 
without much reference to the material eventually to be 
used. This is the most serious indictment that can be 
brought against our national sculpture and this is the 
natural result, which we have not yet outgrown, of a 
period of development during which sculpture has been 
regarded as something to be used for the furnishing of 
gardens, halls, galleries and mantel shelves, and not as an 
integral and essential part of architecture. 

Thus in spite of the large number of works of real 
distinction which demonstrate abundantly the skill and 
imagination of their authors, the exhibition is disappoint- 
ing in the small number of works of architectural signifi- 
cance and we must look to tendencies rather than to 
accomplished results in the effort to appraise our present 
standing in this regard. 

No desire seems nearer to the modern sculptor’s heart 
than the expression of motion and the evidence of that 
desire and the many different ways in which this problem 
is approached form one of the most interesting subjects 
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for study. It seems strange that so many able artists 
still adhere to the idea that motion can be expressed by 
literal representation of form seized at an opportune 
moment. There are many examples of this theory— 
dancers, runners, and flying figures in which trailing 
draperies, forward rushing waves or dolphins, bending 
branches or other distorted auxiliary forms are relied 
upon to overcome the appearance of suddenly arrested 
motion inevitable in a completely and faithfully modeled 
figure posed at some instant of movement. 

Four widely differing departures from this theory are 
of particular interest in this regard. Alice Wright’s 
“Wind Figure,” Leo Lentelli’s “Water Sprite,” Paul 
Manship’s “Diana” and Hunt Diederich’s “Polo Players” 
and “Bull Fighters.” 

The first of these seems to me the only expression of 
motion which is at the same time thoroughly stony. Its 
vagueness of form makes possible an emphasis of subtle 
line beautifully significant of rushing winds. The “Water 
Sprite” is a distinctly plastic expression in which textures 
of certain carefully modeled surfaces merge into vaguer 
indications of form in such a way as to create an impres- 
sion of bubbling, dancing, spouting water, sculpture envel- 
oped in a decorative atmosphere of sparkling movement. 
The “Diana” is essentially metallic, as full of life and 
forward movement as Diederich’s grotesque and delight- 
ful caricatures, but redolent of classic knowledge, a thor- 
oughly modern expression of the joyous spirit of Corinth- 
ian vase decorations. 
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Water Sprite Leo Lentelli 

I am omitting particular comment upon the many dis- 
tinguished works of a more traditional type because my 
idea in writing this is, if possible, to suggest some helpful 
lines of thought which may result in collaboration between 
sculptors and architects and be based upon greater com- 
patibility of taste and temperament than has sometimes 
marked such associations. As a basis for successful 
collaboration there should be a searching out of these 
subtle characteristics of the sculptor’s work which indicate 
a correspondence in point of view between him and the 
architect. 

Granting the sculptor is proficient in the practice of 
his craft, this is of far greater importance than any critic’s 
views as to the relative merits of one sculptor’s work as 
compared with that of others who might be under consid- 
eration. This exhibition offers a splendid opportunity to 
the architectural profession, practically the first we have 
had, to make individual acquaintance with the entire 
sculptural profession and to know them not as they happen 
to be known to the multitude, but as their work arouses 
in us an answering thrill. 

An architect should bring to the contemplation of 
sculpture a kind of discrimination not often found in the 
reviews of professional critics or in the comments of 
sculptors. He is properly concerned with matters of 
design, composition, mass, silhouette, pattern and arrange- 
ment of light and shade in a way quite different from that 
of other appreciators of sculptors. If any architect will 
recall his sensations in the presence, let us say, of the 
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sculptured figures of the porch of Chartres Cathedral, he 
will find I think, that his enthusiasm was first aroused 
by the relation of these figures to the architecture, by 
their columnar grouping, by the direction, area and mass- 
ing of their lights and darks, and then, as if in corrobora- 
tion of a first impression of perfect art, there appeared 
one by one the beauties and individualities of the separate 
figures. It is by some such sequence of thought as this 
that sculpture in its relation to architecture should reveal 
itself and obviously such an approach to the consideration 
of it must profoundly influence our judgment of merits 
and defects. 

So, together with a deep gratitude to all those whose 
interest and effort have made this exhibition possible, there 
comes to me a great hope that it may help us all to realize 
as never before our great need of sculptors who think 
architecturally and of architects who think sculpturally; 
that from it architects may gain an enlarged view of the 
functions of the sculptor and sculptors may be inspired to 
deeper study of simple mass, a greater respect for the 
material in which their work is to be rendered and a 
fuller appreciation of the significance of abstract form. 
It may be that the sculptors’ training is limited too exclu- 
sively to the human figure, that the student is not en- 
couraged to discover the sculpturesque significance of 
towers and domes, of piers and columns, of great gnarled 
tree trunks, of mountains and icebergs, of masses of 
rolling clouds and breaking waves. How seldom we see 
sculpture in which the draperies are anything more than a 
softening medium used for the accentuation of composi- 
tional movement or as a contribution to realism. Cheese 
cloth rather than camel blankets is the fashionable mate- 
rial for sculptural clothing to-day, and yet what a superb 
transition between carved form and stony structure the 
rigid folds of massive drapery have furnished in the past. 

As I think back over the varying impressions created by 
this great array of sculptured form there comes vividly 
to my mind Trygve Hammer’s little “Hawk” cut in blue- 





The statue illustrated by this month’s frontispiece was 
acquired by the Terme Museum (better known as the 
Museum of the Baths of Diocletian) at Rome in 1914. 
It was bought in the shop of an antiquary in Rome 
where it had been exhibited for some time as a statue 
of Apollo. It marble and is about a third the 
size of a natural figure.” 


is of 


In many ways it can be considered as one of the most 
remarkable monuments of the early centuries of the 
Christian era. It represents a beardless man of youth- 
ful appearance, clothed in a thin under-garment 
an over-garment of thicker material which passes over 


and 


1Fellow of New College and Lecturer in Classical Archeology in 
the University of Oxford. 


*See Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano. 1920 No. 394, p. 129. 
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stone. This it seems to me is sculpture. It is portraiture, 


and it is architecture. J. Monroe Hewett 
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Trygve Hammer 


A New Statue of Christ in the Terme Museum at Rome 
By S. CASSON ! 


his knees and behind his back. He is seated on a chair 
and holds in his left hand a roll of papyrus. His right 
arm is outstretched but broken off just below the elbow. 
He appears to be in the attitude of a man speaking or 
teaching. 

The general appearance of the statue recalls figures 
of Apollo of the Hellenistic period of Greek art and 
the treatment of the hair, particularly the curls over 
the forehead, suggests comparison with portraits of Alex- 
ander the Great. The vendor of the statue was thus 
not unjustified in calling it a figure of Apollo. 

Authorities on early Christian art, however, at once 
detected the very close resemblance of the statue both 
in its garb and in its attitude to the central figure of 


Christ usually represented on sculptural sarcophagi of 
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the third and fourth centuries A. D., which were used 
for Christian burials and which represent sacred subjects 
with a central figure of Christ. In other respects also 
the statue, both in the treatment of the drapery and 
in the features of the face, could be dated in the develop- 
ment of Roman sculpture to the third or fourth century. 
There seems little doubt, then, that the authorities of 
the museum are correct in considering the figure to be 
a seated statue of Christ, who is represented as teaching 
or expounding the gospel. The exact correspondence of 
the figure to the Christ figures of the sarcophagi sug- 
gests that it is either the prototype of those figures or 
else very closely related to them both in style and date. 

No other representation of Christ in the round belong- 
ing to so early a date is known, except in one instance— 
the figure of Christ as a Good Shepherd in the Lateran 
Museum, which is indisputably a work of early Christian 
art and belongs to the third century A. D. The most 
striking feature of this figure in the Terme Museum 
is that the face is beardless, which is a strong contrast 
to the more familiar representation of Christ as bearded 
and, as a rule, older and more sombre. There are, in 
fact, two clear traditions in the representation—perhaps 
it is too much to call it portraiture—of Christ. The 
one which shows Him bearded seems to be of eastern 
origin; that represented by the Terme statue seems 
more probably to be of western origin. The division 
of tradition thus corresponds closely to the political 
division of the Roman Empire in 395 A. D. under 
Arcadius and Honorius. Christianity seems to have fol- 
lowed the general tendency of the day. Byzantine, Coptic 
and Syrian art nearly always represent Christ as bearded, 


even at early dates; in Italy and in the Roman provinces 


under the influence of Hellenic art and 
tradition, He is represented as beardless. The Oriental 
type seems to have been based on a tradition which is 
first referred to in literature by John of Damascus, 
who died in 754 A. D. Christ is by him described as 
having heavy eyebrows and a long nose. The hair was 
curly, the complexion fresh and the beard black. A 
second literary source is the famous letter of Publius 
Lentulus to the Roman Senate in which there is a 
similar description. This letter, however, is by many 
thought to be a monastic forgery of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. There are many early representa- 
tions of this Oriental type in mosaics and frescos and it 
appears first in coinage in the time of Justinian. It 
was later adopted, to the exclusion of the other type, 
in Byzantine art of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and thence is taken over by the trecento and 
quattrocento Italian schools of painting. 

The western alternative, on the other hand, is popular 
in the third and fourth centuries, but becomes rarer in 
the fifth and sixth. It is finally superseded completely. 
This western type is derived directly from Greek and 
Hellenistic traditions. Christ is represented in forms 
that do not hide and do not pretend to hide their pagan 
origins. The “Good Shepherd” of which the Lateran 
statue is so notable an example, appears frequently on 
sarcophagi. There is one such in the Louvre.’ This 
tvpe is at least as old as the sixth century B. C., when 


1See Marucchi, “Manuale di archeologia cristiana,” p. 351. 


which came 
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OF CHRIST 


it is known as the “Kriophoros” or “Carrier of a ram.” 
In the Acropolis Museum at Athens there is a statue 
of the early Attic school, dating to about 550 B. C., 
which differs only in style from the “Good Shepherd.” 
It shows a man bearing a small calf round his shoulders. 
Bronze figures and statues of the same period abound 
showing similar figures bearing rams and sheep. In the 
same way Christ in frescos is often shown as Orpheus 
taming the wild beasts. There is one such in the 
of Callixtus.. The strong and imaginative 
tradition of Hellenistic art lasted long. Above all it 
survived in Alexandria, one of its original homes. Here 
artists in ivory carving produced works of almost pure 
Hellenistic art down to as late as the sixth century. 
Christian workers in the same material derived their 
inspiration from here and we find in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth centuries many fine examples of ivory caskets 
and plaques in which Christ is represented in the pagan 
way. There is a fine casket at Brescia’ on which is an 
ivory medallion representing the beardless Christ with 
the same delicacy and serenity that is seen on this statue 
in the Terme Museum. The famous Trivulci 
plaque,’ which belongs to the fourth century and _ is 
almost certainly Alexandrine, differs little from the 
Brescia medallion. Italy in these early centuries was 
filled with workers and artists who drew their inspira- 
tion from Alexandria, and possibly obtained their ivory 
from the same source. The Alexandrine influence is 
perceptible even as late as the tenth century and can 
be traced in the fine series of ivory book covers usually 
known as Consular Diptychs, because they were the 
covers of the annual records preserved by the Roman 
consuls. This series extends over a period of almost 
eight centuries, starting in the third. They serve as 
a most useful guide to the styles and fashions of the 
art of these periods. 

In the British Museum is an ivory casket of the 
fourth century, on one side of which is depicted the 
Crucifixion. It is one of the earliest representations of 
this scene. The Christ is serene and simple. There is 
no straining after effect, no realism and no undue elabora- 
tion. The face is young and beardless. It shows the 
Christian artist working in the light of the Hellenistic 
traditions of Alexandria. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the Hellenistic 
tradition appearing in a monument of Christian art is 
seen in a marble relief from Asia Minor now in Berlin. 
It belongs to the end of the fourth century, according 
to Strzygowski, and shows Christ beardless and with 
a halo. The garments are, as in the case of the Terme 
statue, those of a Greek or Roman, and closely resemble 
those of the well-known figure of Sophocles in the 
Lateran Museum. There is no trace of the Oriental 
tradition here. It is essentially paganism adapted to 
Christianity. 

Finally, in the tenth century, the pagan tradition and 
style was finally supplanted and replaced by the sterner 
Oriental conception. From this time onward Christian- 
ity was supreme and there was no need to continue the 
artistic compromise with paganism. 


catacombs 


ivory 


' Marucchi, p. 295 
* Diehl, Manuel d'art Byzantin, p. 276 
* Diehl, p. 74. 
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That the western tradition represented in any way 
an authentic portrait of Christ is in the highest degree 
improbable. The old ideal types of pagan deities were 
used—-Apollo, Orpheus and others. No realism was in- 
tended, and certainly none was achieved. Alexandria, 
although near the Orient and, in fact, almost Oriental, 
kept alive the older influences of Athens and the main- 
land towns of Greece. It was Syria, Byzantium and 
the “western” centres that finally conquered. 
Thenceforward the Christ face described by John of 
Damascus became the accepted portrait. 


less 


hether it 
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had any claim to authenticity can never be established. 
The type so fixed is still separated by several centuries 
from the life of Christ. Perhaps it is with Christ as 
with Homer. A type was evolved by artists which agreed 
in general with the idea men had formed of the face of the 
original. Judged by this standard the pagan statues were 
doomed to be superseded by something which reflected, at 
least, the outlines of the character so familiar to the 
world. But the Terme statue will remain, with the 
“Good Shepherd” of the Lateran, as records of pagan art 
used to interpret Christian themes. 


From Foreign Shores 


By IRVING 


A READJUSTMENT 


One maps out a course, and then up pops some seem- 
ingly trivial matter and lo! the course is changed. I 
had not expected to write so soon again upon a topic 
touched upon in my recent paper, but an inadvertence 
remarked therein causes me to alter my design. That 
particular matter is merely the fact that my stenog- 
rapher, whose inadvertence was caught and corrected, 
and the compositor or proofreader or both, conspired 
to make me say what emphatically I did not wish to 
say. What I did wish to say in that first line on 
page 198 in the May number was that “when we feel 
ourselves into matter we are regarding it empatheti- 


K. POND 
cally.” And that is why I am now writing again, and 
much sooner than anticipated, on the subject of Em- 
pathy. Because I love form, and movement, and 
rhythm, and grace, and try to exemplify them in the 
art of acrobatics, it was quite natural, not to say in- 
evitable, that soon after its publication in 1917, a copy 
of an essay by George H. Browne, of Cambridge, 
Mass., entitled “The Esthetics of Motion with spe- 
cial reference to the Psychology of Grace” should be 
put into my hand. In this essay Mr. Browne includes 
a translation of parts of Souriau’s “L’Esthétique du 
Mouvement,” published some thirty-five or forty years 
ago. (Souriau was a French psychologist and his vol- 
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ume may be found in the library of Harvard Univer- 
sity.) Mr. Browne quotes Vernon Lee who, herself 
in her book “Beauty and Ugliness” (1912), quotes M. 
Souriau. 

“To imagine things as they are for themselves,” 
writes M. Souriau, “is tantamount to imagining what 
they would be if they had an obscure consciousness of 
their own existence. Now, we have only one way of 
thus imagining things from the outside, and that is, 
to put ourselves inside them.” 


“We say, for instance,” she continues in a sugges- 
tive passage which is worth quoting in full, “that hills 
roll, and mountains rise, although we know as a geo- 
logical fact that what they really do is to suffer de- 
nudation above and thickening below. Also that arches 
spring, cupolas soar, belfries point, although the mate- 
rial buildings merely obey the laws of gravitation. Nay, 
we attribute movement to motionless lines and surfaces; 
they move, spread out, flow, bend, twist, etc. They 
do, to quote M. Souriau’s ingenious formula, what we 
should feel ourselves doing if we were inside them. 
For we are inside them; we have ‘felt ourselves,’ pro- 
jected our own experience into them This 
phenomenon of esthetic Einfuehling, or Empathy, is, 
therefore, analogous to that of moral sympathy. Just 
as when we ‘put ourselves in the place’ of a fellow 
creature, we are, in fact, attributing to him the feel- 
ing we should have in similar circumstances; so, in 
locking at a Doric column, for instance, and its en- 
tablature, we are attributing to the lines and surfaces, 
to the spatial forms, those dynamic experiences which 
we should have were we to put our bodies into similar 
conditions. When we attribute to the Doric column 
a condition akin to our own in keeping erect and defy- 
ing the force of gravitation, there is the revival in our 
mind of the little drama which we have experienced 








SHORES 


many millions of times, and which has become regis- 
tered in our memory, even like the less common drama 
of hope, disappointment, and anguish which has been 
revived in the case of our neighbor’s grief and attrib- 
uted to him. When we project into the soul of our 
bereaved neighbor such feelings as we have ourselves 
experienced on similar occasions; when we interpret the 
forms of architecture in terms of our own muscular 
pressures and strains, we are in both cases, however 
seemingly indifferent, producing in ourselves that par- 
ticular dynamical experience which we attribute to the 
persons we have sympathized with, to the form 
which we have felt ourselves.” 


All this as set forth by 


into 


Browne, Vernon Lee, and 


Souriau. I introduce it, in a way, to substantiate my own 


deeply held and oft pronounced conviction that one who 
does not so feel, innately, inherently, has no place in 
creative architecture, and can have no real vital ap- 
preciation or apprehension of the dynamic arts—no, 
nor of any art. A comprehension of the vertical line 
and its meaning; the horizontal line and its meaning; 
the arch and its meaning, requires an understanding and 
application of the psychology of Empathy. I had deeply 
known the thing through rich experience when I wrote 
the “Meaning of Architecture,” but I did not then know 
the word. 


THe LiteraATuRE OF ARCHITECTURE 

One who is plowing the architectural main, even with 
the lookout keen for the pictorial, cannot escape the 
banks of philosophy and psychology and esthetics heaped 
up in the British architectural journals. There is, for 
instance, a very attractive essay on “the Psychology of 
Buildings” by Alec Waugh, in the March number of 


the Journal of the Society of Architects. It is ‘pictur- 
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FROM FOREIGN SHORES 


esque and engaging—not at all heavy—and that same 
may be said for the publication, Architecture, of which 
the Journal of the Society of Architects is merely sub- 
title. Here is a bit from the article noted, and I wish 
every school board and every college president and 
every, or most every, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, in our State Universities especially, could read 
it in its context and let it sink in: 

“British administration, whatever may have been said 
against it, has been credited always with a genial tol- 
erance, an admirable refusal to be perturbed by trifles, 
a policy of ‘let it pass.’ An admirable social lubricant, 
this characteristic. And I wonder whether it would 
be too fanciful to attribute a part, at any rate, of this 
placidity in the class from which the majority of off- 
cers and civil servants are drawn, to the mellowing 
influence of the school buildings among which are spent 
their most impressionable years. Some such effect there 
must be, I am very sure.” 

Some effect for good or evil there must be in an 
earlier and even later architectural environment; but 
designers who work mechanically or only according to 
formulr, and committeemen who employ them, never 
would believe this nor comprehend it if it were told 
them. Architecture in its new form is attractive and 
is filled with “meat.” Its critical reviews are gener- 
ally just; its correspondence is entertaining. The “Ar- 
chitects Anthology,” quoted bits of verse introductory 
to each number, stimulate the imagination while “the 
student’s end paper” with which the text is rounded 
shows now and again a gleam of wisdom. In the April 
number we are treated to a translation of a chapter 
on the “Nature of Architecture” from the critical 
works of Benedetto Croce. Croce is being read in 
America and will be more and more so as time goes 
on. He is a bit abstruse but he should prove an in- 
tellectual stimulant to the Architect, who generally is 
too inclined to let himself glide gently and without men- 
tal or spiritual exhilaration down the placid stream of 
design. In the May number A. Trystan Edwards deals 
with “the Unsociable Skyscraper”; when treating of the 
“unsociable” phase he is on known ground; but when 
he touches upon the “skyscraper” element, experience 
and sympathetic insight do not direct his fancy. There 
may be great beauty and great use in “skyscrapers” as 
they exist and have existed in the field of architecture; 
as they exist and have existed in the fields of poetry, 
philosophy, ethics, science, and the arts. 


As Oruers SEE Us 


I am interested in the appreciative references to things 
architectural in America which appear from time to time 
and somewhat unexpectedly in the pages of “Architec- 
ture,” “The Architects’ Journal” and, too, in the pages of 
the Journal of the R.I. B. A. For instance, in The Archi- 
tects’ Journal, under a clever full page illustration of a 
Royal Academy exhibit one sees: “This building shows 
the familiarity of the architects with the best American 
business architecture of today.” The same number car- 
ries an extract from a lecture on “the Legal Side of 
Architecture in America,” delivered at “Boston Tech,” 
with introductory words appreciative of the height to 
which the business side of architecture has been devel- 


oped on this side. It is perhaps our business architecture 
rather than the other branches which impresses our 
British brothers, but they do seem to sense certain valua 
ble characteristics in our work. Yet it is not entirel) 
our achievement in the commercial branches that appeals 
to our British friends; as witness a kindly, if somewhat 
apologetically offered, reference to the Architectural 
League of America in an article in the Architectural 
Association Journal of London, bearing upon the exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural Club, an organization of which 
I may speak more fully at a later date. But, now, to 
quote: 

“Before coming to cognate digressions upon the actual 
works shown, it may not be amiss to throw out one or 
two suggestions for possible improvements in the matter 
of presenting the substance in hand. Now, in the U: S. A. 
(it does seem tiresome to refer so often to the U. S. A. 
in architectural matters, but there is no use denying that 
in many vast respects the lead does come from there) 
they bring off these things more satisfactorily. For 
instance, etc., etc.” 


However, I am not voyaging abroad to learn of matters 
at home; and so I do not discuss papers by Louis Mull 
gardt and Charles Harris Whitaker appearing in the 
May number of “Architecture” though I do read what 
our neighbors say about us to gain a side light on their 
characters. I know almost enough about us already. 


MEDALS AND REcorRDsS 


Probably unbreakable records having been established 
in many fields of athletic endeavor, one has to break new 
sod in order for a time to lead a procession. The hun 
dred yards dash, for instance, having already been run in 
about the shortest time possible, we set a new record in 
the one hundred and one and one-half yards dash—or in a 
hundred yards dash with one complete turn of the body 
in it. So almost any one now can establish, at least tem 
porarily, a new record and win a medal. I am not 
saying this to belittle in any way Mr. W. Curtis Green’s 
achievement but only to say that the R. I. B. A. medal 
he received for his meritorious performance was awarded 
to him because in the estimation of a competent jury he 
had “designed the best street frontage completed during 
1922 within a radius of four miles from Charing Cross.” 
If the example from the Royal Academy showed American 
influence, I should say this work of Mr. Green’s doubly 
did so; only I could wish that in studying us our neigh- 
bors would not confine themselves closely to our conven- 
tional types, but would seek to advance upon that of our 
real artistic selves which we are able to express. May be 
they don’t want us after all; only our clever manipulation 
of conventional and standardized forms. That is the sort 
of thing which gets a medal in any locality. Mr. Green, 
by the way, has just been made an Associate of the Royal 
Academy and is receiving congratulations generally. 

“Joking Apart,” a monthly causerie, is being conducted 
in the Architects’ Journal by one who signs himself 
“Karsish,” and friend “Karsish” is having fun for him- 
self and with the architects in a readable page. Now, 
whether he is joking apart, or whether, joking apart, he 
is considering seriously certain present conditions and 
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But there are other things than gowns to vex the spirits 
of our British brethren in the Institute these days, and | 
miss the pages of the London Architect from which I used 
to glean the “otherside” though the Architects’ Journal 
does pretty well in giving both sides. The R. I. B. A. 
elections are coming soon and then we shall see what we 














shall see in regard to Registration and unification in 
Great Britain. 













Own Far SHORES 








The March Ist issue of the Architect Builder and 
Engineer of Cape Town exhales decidedly an architec- 
tural atmosphere, and I should like to quote from one or 
two of its readable articles, but space forbids. A study 
of conditions, social, racial, geographic and atmospheric, 














as affecting the local house designing especially I found 
interesting. The Journal of the Institute of Japanese 
Architects, to take a long skip, furnishes, in the two 
numbers before me, nothing of particular interest. The 
designs offered are more or less perfunctory and smack 
too much of foreign influence; while the endless formulw 
and diagrams for reinforced concrete with which the 
pages are adorned do not touch to any great extent the 
esthetic imagination. 



































Three numbers of The Beacon got caught in my rig- 
ging and fell upon the deck. Why The Beacon was at- 
tracted to me, should be attracted by me while | am on 
these voyages, I cannot say. It is a mystical sort of 
publication, emanating from London, dealing with East 
Indian art, as well as politics, and coming down through 
the occult to Art Education in Manchester. On the 
theory that architects should be grounded on broad cul 
ture, the pages may well be read in the studio. I sighted 



























“WoLsELEY House”—Lonpon Architects’ Journal 
W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 












tendencies depends on the reader’s sense of humor. | 
imagine scme over-serious will wish that he would keep 
his joking apart—I like him as he is—and | should like 
to have every one who believes in examinations for regis- 









tration of architects read his article on Sir Christopher 


Wren, F.R.I.B.A. 






















ACADEMIC Dress 


The R. I. B. A. is considering giving the profession a 
disguise in the form of an Academic Dress; one sort for 
Fellows, another for Associates, and a third for Licen- 
tiates. This step, as most of you know, is taken seriously 
and otherwise by those for whom it is proposed. | 








missed, unfortunately, the sight of the medieval proces- 
sion climbing the difficult steps to a Classic Temple at the 
recent A. I. A. affair in Washington, so I have to draw 
on my imagination to visualize that medieval tail to a 
Classical Kite, and how a bunch of architects looks all 
academically gowned. We are used to that sort of thing 
in Academic circles, and there it is all well enough; for it 
is about the only way the College man, as such, has of 
letting the world know that he is cultured, or, rather, 
that he has a cultural background. But architects don’t 
need that. They have their works to point to—and which 
can, alas, point to them. I am willing to see it tried out 
(on others) but when I want to demonstrate to others . 
that my soul is overflowing and swimming and swaying in) New BANK Premises—LOoNDON Architects’ Journal 
pure rhythm-—give me a suit of form fitting tights. Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING AND HOUSING 


a paper entitled “Drawing in the Curriculum” with 
much of which | agree, though that would not go far, 
in some quarters, toward proving its value. I liked this 
sentence: “For you cannot by faithfully copying the 
outsides of objects arrive one day at the inside, and you 
cannot by storing the memory stimulate the imagination.” 
That does not seem much taken from its context but it 
is a good line to cogitate upon. 


For THE Eye 

The cargoes have favored this time in the way of illus- 
trations. We have a hold full to draw from. Construc- 
tion, Voronto, brings us, in the April number, The 
Fulford Home for Aged Women at Brockville, Ontario, 
with a finely functioning plan, and a nice Anglo-American 
domestic quality in design. Of Curtis Green’s medalized 
huilding I have spoken. A Cape Town example is 
pleasing. Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, and G. Gilbert Scott 
send us something via the Royal Academy Exhibition. 

There is much more in the various papers and their 
accompanying discussion which I must leave for another 
day. I should like to see more of the art of Central 
Europe than I seem to be able to glimpse, that is, in their 





RESIDENCE AT PINELANDS, CAPE Town, S. A. 


Architect and Engineer 


own journals. Two of the British Journals before me 
treat very sympathetically of Finnish, Danish and French 
Architecture but furnish little that we are able to repro 
duce for our readers. 


Community Planning and Housing 
CLARENCE 4 STEIN, Associate Editor 


HistoricAL Notes oN REGIONAL PLANNING 
I—Ancient India 
Wherever systematic city planning has been widely 
utilized efforts were also made, in all probability, to 
apply planning principles to whole regions. Thus, if 
we seek evidence of regional planning in the past, we 
must primarily direct our attention to those countries 
and those periods in which instances of methodical city 
planning have been particularly frequent. ‘There was 
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Types oF INDIAN VILLAGE UNITS 


ancient India, for example, with its highly developed 
planning for villages as well as for cities, as indicated 
in the old treatises on Indian handicrafts, the Silpa 
Sastra. There was ancient Greece, furnishing abundant 
examples of city founding, whether on the soil of the 
motherland or, more often, on distant shores. There 
was the Roman Empire, expanding into the greatest 
federation of municipalities the world has ever seen, 
founding cities, constructing “world-wide” road systems, 
planning everything in a big way. And is it not more 
l'kely than unlikely that Egypt, and Assyria also, pioneers 
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revelations with respect to Egypt and Assyria would 
be even less surprising than was the rather recent dis- 
covery of the evidence of community planning in ancient 
India. Since 1834, when Ram Raz published his “Essay 
on the Architecture of the Hindus,” the western world 
has known that the planning of cities and villages was 
customary among the Indo-Aryans long before the time 
of Christ. The Indian treatises on architecture and 
the manual arts, the Silpa-Sastra, which Ram Raz brought 
to light in his essay, were in all likelihood written at 
a comparatively late date, but they are generally ac- 
cepted as embodying principles and traditions of long 
standing. They are all the more precious, as few ar- 
chitectural vestiges of these ancient periods remain. For 
the student of the history of city planning they are not 
less important than for the student of the history of 
architecture. In fact, they tell us even more regard- 
ing city planning in ancient India than does Vitruvius 
about city planning in Classical Antiquity. Moreover, 
they confirm what we know also from other sources 
as to the high level of social life and organization in 
Hindu India, on the conditions of which they shed 
additional light. 


It seems in reality doubtful whether in Europe or 
in the sphere of European civilization there have ever 
been any planning endeavors excelling, or even equal- 
ling, those of Hindu India. So eminent an authority 
on Indo-Aryan architecture and civilization in gen- 
eral as E. B. Havell does not hesitate to state that 





From Indische Baukunst, by Emanuel La Roche 


“The most advanced science of Europe has not yet im- 
proved upon the principles of the planning of the gar- 
den cities of India based upon the Indian village plan 
as a unit.”! Havell’s statement indicates the char- 
acter of these garden cities, to which Strabo evidently 
refers, when he quotes, in his “Geography”: “The Mace- 
donians conquered nine nations situated between the 
Hydaspes and the Hypanis, and obtained possession of 
five hundred cities, not one of which was less than Cos 
Meropis.” 2 Cos Meropis is identical with the island 
of Cos among the Sporades. It is about twenty-five miles 
long and, on an average, about five miles wide. Thus, 
the five hundred cities mentioned by Strabo were ob 
viously territories, including villages and small towns, 
and occasionally, perhaps larger agglomerations as well. 

The city of Palibothra, the capital of Chandragupta’s 
empire, was nine miles long and a mile and a _ half 
wide, extending along the river Ganges and surrounded 
by wooden palisades. Here again we have certainly to 
do with a territory which was only partly urbanized 
and for the greater part rural, but possibly of so great 
an average density of population that it rather con- 
stituted what we mean by an urban region. 

In the seventh century of our era Hiuen Tsang, a 
Chinese pilgrim, wrote his description of India, a work 
which has earned for him the distinction of being 


rE. B. Havell. The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, 
p. 7 


* The Geography of Strabo, Book XV, Chapter 1. 
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called “The Indian Pausanias.” At that time the 
glory of Palibothra had long passed. “Although it has 
long been deserted,” wrote Hiuen Tsang, “its foundation 
walls still survive.” Nowadays not a trace is visible 
of the great capital, of which Havell says that “it was 
an agglomeration of Indian villages joined together by 
spacious parks (the sacred groves) and stately avenues.” 
We know that it also included palaces and temples. 

Lakhnauti, which succeeded Palibothra as the prin- 
cipal city of the Magadha country, was laid out in 
similar fashion, combining architectural order and state- 
liness with the picturesque variety of rural scenery, in- 
cluding villages, sacred groves, bathing pools, temples, 
palaces, and splendid avenues. Such was also Kanjakubja 
which Hiuen Tsang saw and admired. 

As little definite as it may seem, our knowledge of 
these scenic urban regions would be still vaguer, were 
it not for the general information regarding Indian 
planning contained in the Silpa-Sastra. The village or 
small town laid out along the lines of a definite plan, 
has been the time-honored, fundamental form of settle- 
ment among the Indo-Aryans. The plans varied ac- 
cording to several standard types which were followed 
more or less closely. ‘There were by-laws regarding 
the height of houses, their plans and general arrange- 
ment and construction. They were from nine 
stories high, according to the rank of the occupants. 
Buildings of an equal number of stories were required, 
as far as possible, to be of equal height. 
castes were located in especially designated areas. 

Thus, districting was practiced and buildings for pub- 
lic use, such as schools and temples, were preferably 
situated in quiet places, not too near the main streets 
which each other in the center. The Silpa- 
Sastra laid down rules also in regard to many other 
technical particulars. Furthermore, they make us ac- 
quainted with the classification of villages and towns, 
of which there were forty types, according to the ex- 
tent of the lands owned by them. About two-thirds 
of the area of each community was devoted to agri- 
culture, and the public ownership of land was at the 
very basis of their organization. We have to imagine 
them as united into groups which formed those greater 
garden cities of which Havell speaks, the essential char- 
acteristic of which was the happy balance of urban and 
rural lands, brought about under a system of regional 
planning based on the village or small town as an ur- 
ban unit, on public land ownership, and on co-operation 
between the communities. The villages and 
towns combined, of their own accord, “to build assem- 
bly halls, pilgrim’s rest-houses, and irrigation works, to 
lay out and plant public parks and to keep in order the 
main roads of the district.” 

Evidently, the enviable spirit of voluntary solidarity 
counted for much in this system, while the written law 
counted for very little. Every community was self-gov- 
erning, but recognized the common interest, thus mak- 
ing possible the status of public land-ownership and the 
planning of whole regions on this basis. This, no doubt, 
insured to the Indian planning and public works commis- 
sions a measure of success which seems more difficult in the 
present hyper-individualistic age. 
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Notes 


PLANNING 


AMERICA 


THE REGIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

At the last convention the Institute approved the Com- 
munity Planning Recommendations proposed by this 
Committee. To carry out these proposals in a tangible 
form certain members of this Committee have associated 
themselves with representatives of other professions and 
activities in forming the Regional Planning Association 
of America. 
far as it can in contracting the present haphazard growth 
of cities in America. This it believes can only be done 
by deliberately planning whole regions. The 
tion believes that “A regional plan calls for new popu- 


This organization proposes to assist as 


associa 


lation centers, where natural resources will be preserved 
for the community, where industry conducted 
efficiently, and where an adequate equipment of houses, 
gardens and recreation grounds will ensure a_ healthy 
and stimulating environment,” “and the foundation of 
these communities will not only benefit the immediate 
population, but will the 
It proposes to fur 
ther its objects not only by the study of housing, indus 


may be 


also relieve depressions and 


congestion of the present centers.” 


trial decentralization, city planning and regional plan- 
ning, but also by aiding in the formation of associations 
and corporations, designed to plan and build garden cities. 


THE APPALACHIAN PROJECT 


Perhaps the most far-seeing project in regional plan 
ning yet conceived in America is being developed under 
the leadership of its originator, Benton MacKaye, as- 
sisted by the Committee on Community Planning of the 
Institute. Since it was first proposed in the JouRNAI 
of the Institute of October, 1921, as the “Appalachian 
Trail,’ Mr. MacKaye has devoted himself, with the 
co-operation of this committee, to the carrying out of 
his project for the deliberate planning and development 
of the vast mountain area that parallels the Eastern 
Coast. 

So far the chief attention has been given to the rec- 
reational features of this regional plan. ‘These features 
have been emphasized in advance of the industrial fea- 
tures partially because this has been found to be the 
easiest way to obtain popular comprehension and support 
for the idea of regional planning. The strong appeal to 
the popular imagination of the walking trail through an 
extensive region (such as the Appalachian) is proved 
by the co-operation that we have received from the New 


England Trail Conference, in which is federated all 
the New England hiking organizations, trail com- 
mittees in the southern states, and the United States 


Forest Service as well as by the formation of the New 
York, New Jersey Trail Conference for the express 
purpose of developing the Appalachian Trail. 


The second and more fundamental for 


reason em- 
phasizing at the start the recreational features of this 
regional plan is that we believe that these are basic and 


that industry and business should be subservient to life 
and not form the object of life. 
of this principle in the past we 
inhuman squalor and congestion 
only by the 


Because of the neglect 
have the grotesque and 
of our cities brightened 
architecture—and the mighty 





cosmetic of 











COMMUNICATIONS 


resources of the countryside undeveloped or wasted 
through lack of broad planning. This is the result of 
the usual and seemingly fallacious practice in America 
of first developing “the working plant,” that which has 
to do with the extractive and manufacturing industries 
and the sale of their products—and is the means of 
living—with an almost disregard for the “recreational 
plant,” which represents more nearly the object of life. 
The primary idea in the Appalachian project is to re- 
verse this emphasis. The industrial side of the regional 
plan is, however, at the same time being studied through 
surveys of small sections of the region. 

It may be asked why we as architects have taken the 
lead in this newer type of regional planning in Amer- 
ica. The reason, it has seemed to needs no ex- 
planation, for it is apparent that we cannot have good 
buildings unless we good 
we have well planned cities. 


us, 


cities—that is, unless 
It is quite as true that 
we cannot have functioning well planned cities unless we 
relate them to the surrounding country—the farms 
and forests and great recreation grounds. And so in 
self-defense to protect his own works the architect must 
turn first to City Planning and then to Regional Plan- 
ning. He does so also for more important reasons. The 
society of which he forms a part can only be saved 
from the crushing degradation and congestion of our 
overgrown cities and the waste that comes from badly 
developed natural resources, through the comprehensive 
planning both of city and of countryside. The tech- 
nician is needed to plan, and the architect of all our 
professional men is best equipped to undertake this work, 
if he will only understand the problem and his oppor- 
tunity and his ability thus to serve the community. 


have 


(From the Annual Report of the Committee on Com 
munity Planning.) 


THe Houstnc SHortace ix New York 
address to the last Convention, Brig. Gen. 
Marshall, speaking of the general housing shortage, said 
(JourNaAL for June, p. 248): “In some cities urgent 
needs are believed to have been filled, and a great part 
of the present activity (in house building) is what might 
be designated as luxury construction.” 

It is interesting here to quote from Governor Smith’s 
message to the Legislature of the State of New York, 
recommending the creation of a bureau of housing and 
regional planning (Legislative Document No. 97, 1923): 


In his 


“I am prepared to say, from figures presented to me, 
that the scarcity in low-priced homes is as great—or 
ereater—than ever. Just recently some of the blocks 


in New York City, consisting of old-law tenements, sur 
veyed by the Reconstruction Commission were re-exam 
ined by the same social agencies which gathered the in- 
formation in 1919 to make a comparison of rentals. It 
is astonishing to find that with almost no exception rents 
have been increased sometimes as much as fifty per 
cent to old tenants, and wherever there is a change in 
tenancy the increase is almost unbelievable and ranges 
as high as 100 per cent. The figures are available as 
proof. 

“Argument is frequently made that it does not mat 
ter if building is all of high class 
ing. This will eventually affect the cheaper grades since, 
as the supply of expensive housing comes to exceed the 
demand, its price will drop and pressure will be re- 
lieved all along the line. ‘This might be true if we 
faced an ordinary situation; but we are suffering from 
the effects of many years of inactivity and it will be 
five or ten years more before we could possibly catch 
up and have any left-overs or vacancies. It startled us to 
have the census returns show that the island of Man 
hattan had actually decreased in population from 1910- 
1920, but these same returns show a tremendous _in- 
crease from 1915-1920 which included the war period 
when no building was done. As very few new homes 
were constructed during this period the increased popu- 
lation was forced to live in the dilapidated unsanitary 
old-law houses that were considered unfit for 
habitation. 

“Examination of the 


and expensive hous 


human 


under 
some 


houses built tax excmp 
tion—whole blocks of them in boroughs—will 
show that they have been constructed without the least 
consideration as to the city’s growth and without guid 
ance as to type or plan. They abound in the old-fash 
ioned dark room construction because so many of them 
avoided conformity to the tenement house law by build 
ing for two families. Buildings for three families or 
more would have been subject to the Tenement House 
Law. 

“Tf, it will be asked, I find the results of tax exemp 
tion afforded so little relief, why did I favor its con 
tinuance for another year? In the answer to that 
question is the heart of my whole proposal to your 
honorable body. 

“It becomes more and more apparent that housing is 
related to questions of transportation, industry, road 
and street planning, the layout of lots, the distribution 
of population and the relation of the cities to the coun 
try and the farms. Some of our counties are appoint 
ing regional planning commissions and some of our cities 
will soon follow, in an attempt to relate their growth 
to the less developed surroundings.” 

“Conditions have not changed since 1920,” adds the 
Governor, “except for the worse. Rents are higher, low 
priced houses scarcer, and costs immensely increased.” 

The bill creating the recommended bureau was passed. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF 


At the opening session of the Convention President 
Faville, in his address gave the note of clearness, dig- 
nity and order which was carried out in all sessions. 
The hemicycle of the Corcoran gallery is admirably 


THE 56TH CONVENTION 

adapted for the uses of an architectural convention, and 
until our own Hall in the proposed addition to the 
Octagon is completed, it is to be hoped that all our 
Washington Conventions may be held in this place. 
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Remembering the unfortunate and confusing three- 
ringed circus of 1921, the Board of Directors adopted 
a program for this year’s convention which, in its main 
idea, could not be improved upon. The morning ses- 
sions were devoted to convention business and the struc- 
tural and strictly business side of architectural prac- 
tice; the afternoons and evenings to the cultural side of 
the profession. 

The program of Wednesday afternoon was particu- 
larly interesting, the speakers being men interested in 
literature, psychology and art. Mr. MacGregor Jen- 
kins, of the Atlantic, gave an impromptu talk which 
was inspiring to all who heard him. ‘The big idea 
which seemed to dominate all others at this conven- 
tion can be best summed up in the thesis of Mr. Cor- 
tissoz’s address of Friday evening,—‘the Man _ behind 
the work.” 

By this I mean the necessity of recognizing the vital 
part played by each workman on a job in carrying out 
the architect’s idea. Mr. Jenkins made much of this 
in his talk. Mr. Sullivan Jones dwelt on it, and in 
all of the speeches on Friday morning this thought was 
touched upon. Mr. Boyd, of Philadelphia, dwelt upon the 
impossibility of carrying out any architectural conception 
unless the man with the tools was taught to feel that 
he was an essential part of the architect’s idea and that 
upon his individual performance of his allotted task 
depended the success or failure of the architect’s dream. 

Today, the greatest obstacle the architect faces in 
his effort to have his dream come true, is the indiffer- 
ence of the workman on the job. No one will dispute 
the fact that unionism has done much to make life 
brighter and better for the union workman, but it has 
not made him happier or more contented; its demand 
for better working conditions seems to have considered 
the workman’s body to the complete neglect of his soul. 
Consequently, we have strikes, lockouts and ever in- 
creasing demands for higher wages and shorter hours, 
each following the other in a vicious circle, and dis- 
content In the building line we architects are 
fully as much to blame for present conditions as are 
the rulers of Union Labor. 

We have been prone to stand apart from the work- 
ing crowd, to consider creators, forgetting 
that beautiful plans, sections, and elevations are value- 
less until executed in steel and masonry. We are on 
good terms with the general contractors who bind 
themselves by contract to make real the creations of 
our brains, but we forget that it is not the general 
contractor who will build our building. He is, at best, 
an administrator, a buyer of labor and material, an 
organizer whose ambition is to put through as many 
jobs as his organization can handle with the greatest 
profit to the owner and to himself. 

We need his services and could 
him, but he is not a builder. 

“In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with nicest care 

Each remote and hidden part, 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


grows. 


ourselves 


not build without 


That is the condition in the building world which 


2 
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must restore as far as is physically possible under mod 
ern conditions. We architects can restore it if we, 
personally, and not through highly specialized paid su- 
perintendents, get on our jobs, talk not only to the 
foreman but to the men themselves, tell them why we 
have indicated this thing and that in our plans and 
specifications, make them visualize the building we have 
in mind and then, and this is most important, make 
each man realize that he is a vital part in the realiza- 
tion of our dream and that we cannot do anything with- 
out him, John Smith, bricklayer. That is the demo- 
cratic, the human way in which to advance our art and 
create a living architecture for our land. 

We read daily in papers and reviews, and in many, 
many books, that the ideals which took us into the war 
are dead and that now every man and every nation 
must get what he can for himself, but this is not 
wholly true. Every man has a soul as well as a body 
and both must be kept alive. The unions have devoted 
themselves to the care of the body, but ideals are not 
dead, and we architects can do much towards bring- 
ing real peace to this storm-tossed world, by feeding 
our workmen’s souls with ideals of real beauty and 
showing them their part in realizing these ideals. 

But to return to our professional ambition, to create 
beautiful buildings—if we put into execution this Jeit- 
motif of our last convention and make John Smith re- 
alize that he is not just a bricklayer, member of Local 39, 
but is, potentially, a master bricklayer, he will instill 
the same idea into his buddy who works beside him, 
and so, by slow degrees, this thought will permeate the 
building trades, and our executed buildings will have 
the charm of their creators’ sketches and cease to be 
the cold machine-made that 
streets today. 

Many topics of vital import to the practice of our 
profession were discussed at the 56th Convention, but 
the vital reaction which I carried away was this thought 
which I have tried to express, of the need of getting 
in closer touch with the man upon whose active inter- 
est and co-operation our work depends. That this idea 
should have been touched upon by men from every part 
of this vast country shows that the idea is in the stage 
of germination, and when it bears fruit the results will 
be tremendous. 


structures crowd our 


ALFRED GRANGER. 


From Our Book Shelf 


Skeletons! 


Mr. Heywood’s attractively published volume is pre- 
sumably a truthful account of one of those mediaval 
Italian cities that retained its power as long as its sister 
cities could not prevent it.! As a bald revision of dates, 
battles and names, scholarly though the work may be, one 
is annoyed at the total neglect of those very qualities that 
will make Pisa live for us when our interest in its brawls 
will die. Mr. Heywood makes no mention of the develop- 
ment of its art, either in sculpture or architecture, and it 
is only in the curiously unrelated illustrations that we 


1A History of Pisa, Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. 
Heywood. Cambridge, 1921. 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


gather that the author or publisher suspected their im- 
portance. 

Mr. Heywood stops his analysis in 1328 and concludes 
his work with a few remarks concerning the period from 
1406 to 1505. He writes that he will take up this field 
again if time and his years permit. One has no personal 
grievance against him but one wishes him ample leisure to 
browse in his dates and names with the earnest wish 
that he will leave poor Pisa at rest until he may find it 
possible to give us more of an insight into her soul and 
less viewing of her skeleton. E. J. K. 


New Books for the Draughtsman 


The material which gave the initial impetus to the 
magazine, Pencil Points, is now being collected in book 
form as The Pencil Points Library. Mr. Harbeson’s 
series on The Study of Architectural Design, Mr. Van 
Pelt’s on The Esthetics of Building Materials, and others 
are promised. The first to appear is Mr. Arthur Guptill’s 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil. Hitherto it has gen- 
erally been assumed that the budding draughtsman could 
learn what he needed about pencil drawing by adaptation 
from the books on pen drawing such as those of Messrs. 
Maginnis and Hays. The brief discussion by D. A. Gregz, 
expounding his familiar formule, in the Encyclopedia of 
the American Correspondence Schools, was almost the 
only available discussion. Mr. Guptill has now assembled 
a wealth of illustrated material, and formulated the whole 
matter systematically, primarily for the benefit of the 
architectural draughtsman. His own favorite technique, 
to be sure, is one less familiar in the architectural world 
than in that of the schools and art schools, being the sort 
of “pencil painting” with a flat point familiar in Mr. 
Woodbury’s drawings. He has a mastery of other tech- 
nique, however, and the general illustrations are chosen 
with admirable catholicity. It is a pleasure to see the 
work of such relatively newcomers as Kenneth Conant 
and Otto Langmann in place beside that of the veterans. 
One would like to see some of Harold Shurtleff’s among 
them also. But there is already enough to be thankful 
for in this very interesting and useful book. 


F.K. 


English Architecture at a Glance 


“English Architecture at a Glance”’ starts out nobly 
—published by the Architectural Press and with a fore- 
word by a F. R. I. B. A., it purports to be an altruisti- 
and semiofficial effort to explain the course of English 
Architecture so that it will run smooth for the sub- 
normal mind of that much set upon individual, “the 
man in the street.”” As you proceed, however, the curi- 
ously and decidedly un-English inferences as to how much 
better the medieval architects could have built had 
they known the use of constructional steel, and how Sir 
Christopher Wren would have jumped at an opportunity 
to use a few plate girders and steel trusses in his dome, 
make you a little suspicious—till your search for the 
“nigger in the stone pile” is amply rewarded in the last 


1 Published by the Architectural Press, London. May be ordered 
through the Journal Book Shop. 


chapter. ‘This last chapter is a neat (not at all gaudy) 
advertisement of a certain firm of English constructional 
engineers and contractors. 


If you now turn back to the “foreword,” you will 
discover this same firm must be thanked for a very 
liberal donation which has made it possible to publish 
the book for a shilling. Apparently, as a sop to the 
profession for lending itself to such a scheme, every 
other chapter is a plea for the better recognition of the 
architect and a reprimand for the “poor man in the 
street” for not recognizing what a humdinger the archi- 
tect is. 

The letter press does not rise as high as in the usual 
American advertising story, and is rife with such pro- 
found conclusions as ‘“‘a fine building means something 
to everyone,”—or, “the virility of a nation is known by 
its architecture.” The little pen-and-ink drawings illus- 
trating the progress and development of the styles 
are attractive and accurate enough, though surely Queen’s 
House, Greenwich, is not an example of Jacobean archi- 
tecture. 

So anxious is the Editor to get the dénouement, “the 
modern constructional methods as practised by A. D. 
Downay and Sons, Ltd., Constructional Engineers, and 
“an invitation” (which is the heading of the last chapter) 
to visit their buildings in course of construction, that he, 
said Editor, entirely omits any reference to English 
architecture between 1720 and the present day. Between 
this period occur such negligible phenomena as the visit 
of Stuart and Revett to Athens, and the publications of 
their researches on the Acropolis by the Dilettanti 
Society. Then the Greek Revival had its birth without 
which we would have had no St. George’s Hall or Bank 
of England, nor our own pillared and _ pedimented 
Parthenons of the thirties, forties, and fifties. John 
Ruskin, lighting the way back through dim medieval 
paths with his “Seven Lamps,”—Eastlake with his dis- 
astrous attempt to turn the British craftsman away 
from precedent,—William Morris and his paladins who 
finally slew the dragons of bad taste evoked (with such 
good intentions) by Eastlake,—are all equally ignored, 
as are also Street and Bently and Lutyens,—all, all in 
fact except save one, our generous friends, Messrs. Archi- 
bald D. Downay and Sons, Ltd., Constructional 
Engineers, Steelworks, Battersea Road, S. W. II. 


Tuomas E. TALLMADGE. 


Hospital Floor Research 


The American Hospital Association Committee on Floors 
is continuing its study on the subject of floors this year, and 
solicits the submission of samples for tests as the basis of a 
further report to the annual meeting of the Association. 
Particulars may be obtained by writing the Chairman, Frank 
E. Chapman, 1800 E. 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Committee consists of Doctor Thomas Howell, New York 
Hospital, New York City; Doctor Charles E. Young, Hos- 
pital of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, New York; Mr. 
Charles F. Owsley, Architect, Cleveland and Youngstown: 
Mr. J. W. McBurney, Engineer of Tests, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Chairman. 
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The Editor’s Note Book 


We have more than once touched on the writings of 
Charles Marriott, wherein he treats of the personality 
of the craftsman, of his attitude toward his work, and of 
the economic encumbrances which too often lie in the 
way of the fullest expression of his genius. With pre- 
cisely the same thought in mind, we pluck the following 
from one of H. L. Mencken’s Meditations in Smart Set: 

“As I grow older, old tastes and enthusiasms fade mis- 
erably into memories—yellowed leaves fluttering from 
the dying tree. An observation mellow with platitude, 
and yet every man, as he makes it for himself, must be 
filled with a Gothean melancholy, a kind of dismayed 
wonder. Am I actually the same mammal who, in the 
year 1894, was a baseball fan, and knew all the players 
without a score-card? It seems incredible—some outra- 
geous fable out of history, like that about Washington 
and the cherry tree. I can imagine nothing more dis- 
mal today than a baseball game, or, for that matter, anv 
sort of sport. The taste for it, the capacity for rising 
to its challenge, is as extinct in me as, say, the desire 
for immortality. I have absolutely no yearning to exist 
as a wraith for all eternity, and by the same token I 
have absolutely no yearning to play golf. Not long ago, 
when too much work at the desk—chained to a stool 
and a spittoon like a bookkeeper!—brought me to a pro- 
fessor of internal medicine, and he prescribed more ex- 
ercise, I turned to laying bricks to avoid the unbearable 
boredom of golf, tennis and all the rest of it. In laying 
bricks there is at least some obvious intelligibility. One 
makes something, and it is there to look at and mull over 
after it is done. What is there after one has played a 
round of golf? In these later days there is not even a 
decent drink. 

“When I was a boy, bricklayers always fascinated me. 
No other mechanics wore such a lordly and distinguished 
air. Even in those days they got a great deal more money 
than other workingmen, and showed it in their manner. 
At noon, when the carpenters and tinners sat down in 
their stops to devour stale sandwiches out of tin cans, 
the bricklayers took off their white overalls, went to 
the Dutchman’s at the corner, and there dined decently 
on Linsensuppe and Sauerbraten, with large horns of 
lager to flush their esophagi. Bricklayers were the only 
workmen who had recognized gangs of slaves to serve 
them, to wit, the hod-carriers.. In those far-off times, in 
the city where I lived, all hod-carriers were colored men 
—usually great, shiny fellows with immense knots of 
muscles in their legs and arms. The Irish had already 
become lawyers, city detectives, saloon-keepers, gang 
bosses, and Todsaufer for breweries. These colored men, 
in summer, liked to work with their chests bare. Swarm- 
ing up the ladders in long files, each with his heavy hod 
on his shoulder, they made an exotic, Egyptian picture. 
One could fancy them descended in a direct line from the 
Nubians who carried the hod when Cheops built his pyr- 
amid. The bricklayers, forever cursing them fluently, 
but all the same palpably friendly to them, fitted into 
the fancy perfectly. The mason is the one workman 
who has resisted all change. He does his work today 
2s he did it in Babylon, with deft hand and sharp eye. 
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Compared with him, all the other mechanics of our time 
are upstarts: put him alongside the plumber, the struc- 
tural iron worker, or the electrician! Moreover, what 
he does endures. The carpenter? A blower of soap 
bubbles, a maker of millinery! But the brick walls of 
Babylon stand to this day. 

“Laying bricks in my garden wall (to the great dis- 
quiet of my neighbor’s dog) I learned a number of things 
worth knowing. One (discovered almost instantly) was 
this: that there is much more to a handicraft than the 
simple exercise of muscle. To lay bricks decently one 
must be careful, calculating, far-seeing, alert, a bit 
shrewd. Distances must be figured out very accurately, 
else there will presently appear a gap that no conceiv- 
able brick will fit. One deals in hard and immovable lines, 
precise distances, mathematical levels. A wall that leans, 
save when age has pushed it over, is a wall that must 
come down. There can be no easy compromises with 
the plumb-bob, no rough and ready evasions of the plan. 
A week or two of hard effort left me with a respect for 
bricklayers vastly transcending my old admiration. I 
knocked off a aay and went out to watch a gang of them 
laying the front wall of a somewhat elaborate moving- 
picture theatre—a complex maze of arches, cornices and 
pilasters. I had, even by this time, some professional 
comprehension of their problems.. I stood gaping in the 
hot sun as they solved them—dquickly, ingeniously, per- 
fectly. But that, after all, was an easy job. The hardest 
of all, I have been told, is to lay the wall of a sewer 
manhole. It is all curves—and they do not all run the 
same way. The men who tackle it do it wholly by the 
eye! It is as difficult, in its way, as playing Bach. 

“Another thing I learned was that it was quite as easy, 
and a good deal more pleasant, to lay bricks in a good 
design as it was to lay them in a bad design. Do brick- 
layers know it? Do they take any actual delight in their 
craft? I believe fully that the better ones do. An archi- 
tect once told me that every effort he made to use bricks 
beautifully, no matter how vexatious the technical prob- 
lems it involved, met a hearty response from them, and 
eager co-operation—that they delighted in matching the 
colors of the new tapestry bricks, and worked joyfully 
on a fine chimney. Unluckily, they seldom get the 
chance. Nine-tenths of the work they do for a living is 
shoddy—the uninspiring laying of bad bricks in inept and 
feeble designs. What could be more tiresome than run- 
ning up a high blank wall? Or than encasing a skyscraper 
in its thin and puerile skin of clay? The only brickwork 
that can imaginably satisfy an honest bricklayer is hon- 
est brickwork—brickwork that stands upon its own bot- 
tom, and is precisely what it pretends to be. The main 
arch of that movie parlor occupied four or five brick- 
layers for several days. It was a genuine arch, not a 
fake concealing concrete, and their delight in it was ob- 
vious. All day long their foreman hovered over them, 
watching every brick as it went into place, and buzzing 
all over the scaffolding with his blue-print and his level. 
I saw him regarding it from across the street when it 
was done, and the false work had been taken away. 
There was no mean satisfaction in his face, and it was 
no mean feat that satisfied him.” C H.W. 


Structural Service Department appears on the second right hand page following 
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